






Confidence—and Cash 

“The N. I. A. training bas 
taught me how to write a good 
news story, and why it shold 


be written that way. By apply- 
ing this knowledge was en- 
abled, before quite completing 
the course, to sell a_ feature 


story to Screenland Magazine 
for $50. That resulted in aa 
immediate assignment to do 
another for the same magazine. 
I am now doing fiction and have 
had one short short story pub- 
lished. Previous to enrolling in 
the N. I. A. I had never writ- 
ten a line for publication, nor 
seriously expected to do so.”’ 
Gene E. Levant, 2600 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper In- 
stitute of America has been giving free 
Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women 
with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
America who are fired with the desire to 
write have taken advantage of this offer to 
measure their ability. 


What the tests show 
Up to date, no one that could be called a 
“born writer” has filled out our Writing 
Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered 
a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to 
make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a 
dull, uninteresting style. Another has great 
creative imagixation but is wofully weak on 
structure and technique. A third has a na- 
tural knack for stringing words together— 
yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human 
behavior. In each case, success can come 
only after the missing links have been 
forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so 
many promising writers fail to go ahead. 
Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. It 
needs rounding out. 


° oc 
Learn to write by writing 
Newspaper Institute training is based on journal- 
ism—continuous writing g—the sort of training 
that turns out more successful writers than any 
other experience. Newspaper-trained writers are 

numbered not by dozens but by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk 
Method is that it starts you writing and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your own time, 
Week by weck, you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and 
criticized by veteran New York newspaper men— 
editors who have had years of experience “break- 
ing in” new writers. They will point out those 
faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep 
you from progressing. At the same time, they 
will give you constructive suggestions for building 
up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

n fact, so stimulating is this association that 
student members often begin to sell their work 
before they finish the course. We do not mean 











to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big 
money,” or become prominent overnight. Most be- 
ginnings are made with earnings of $25, $50, 


$100, or more, for material that takes. little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc. —things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 

If you really want to know the truth about your 
writing ambitions, send for our interesting Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. This searching test of your 
native abilities is free—entirely without obliga- 
tion, Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
—_——--—--—--—-----------~= 
| NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE’ OF AMERICA 
! 1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Review of Reviews—August. } 
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LEDGER BINDERS 

—a full line of sizes and bindings, 

open and closed back. Lifetime- “ 

guaranteed Flexi-Post Mechanism. Ww - 

i Oval Arch Rings 

— riveted. Set far 
stronger than ordi- 
nary welded rings. 
A Faultless feature. 


OUR investment in Ring Books would probably astonish 

= you. They are part of the Cost of Doing Business—and 

POST BINDERS most businesses use hundreds of them, for salesmen’s price 
—including exclusive STALOK. books, for memos, desk records, and scores of daily uses. 


Full line of sizes and bindings. 


Real money can be saved by using better Ring Books — 
they are more convenient in operation, last longer, keep 
contents in better shape. ° 


Consider these advantages of FAULTLESS Ring Books: 


Riveted Oval Rings—stronger, with wider bearing on sheets. 

VISIBLE RECORD Flat Writing Surface — no tearing of sheets from rings. 
—only ring type with both inte- One-Piece Cover— more flexible and durable, lasts longer. 
gral shift and flat writing surface. Three-Way Lock—metal parts never work loose from cover. 


Let our local Dealer show you how much better these bind- 
ers are than ordinary Ring Books that cost the same, 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK 


The Faultless line is sold through Stationers and Office 


Supply Dealers only. They are best equipped to take 


care of your office needs quickly and intelligently. 
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) INANCING 
Decome an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 
The demand for skilled accountants— ev 
who really know their business—is unceas- 


ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 


Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, Men 


who pr ove their qualifications in this impor- 


tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 


given an opportunity to earn rea) salaries. 
‘The range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 


even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
Why )et the other fellow walk away with 


the better job, when right in your own home 
ou can equip yourself for a splendid future 


in this profitable profession ? 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 


Accountancy, master its fundamental prin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 
plication of those principles—this without 
losing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 


Your training will be under the direct Gepervision 
of William B, Castenholz, A, M., C. former 
comptroller and instructor, University fs ‘Illinois 
member of American Institute of Accountants, and 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a staff of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms. 
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ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
an inspiring story—** Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
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opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 
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coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 
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Recommended Reading 


Great American Novel 
House of Vanishea Splendor, by 


William McNally. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 3)3 pp. $2.50. 


HICAGO Is about to celebrate com- 

pletion of its first century. The Twin 
Cities at the head of Mississippi naviga- 
tion might, in due turn, arbitrarily select 
the year 1950 for the joint display of 
their rapid growth and civic achieve- 
ments. Our country is so vast, and its 
development has been attended by such 
vicissitudes of fortune, that one should 
study it by localities—vertically, so to 
speak—-before trying to make broad gen- 
eralizations that sweep our horizons from 
New York to California, or from Canada 
to Mexico. 

lt is well to encourage the monographs 
or larger works of local historians, and 
to build up the collections of the histor- 
ical societies that now flourish in states 
and cities. But in this quest for knowl- 
edge of the country and its people, we 
soon discover that the writers of fiction 
are quite as indispensable as the so- 
called historians. The essential story of 
our states and communities of the upper 
Mississippi Valley has been largely social 
and economic. Mr. William McNally, who 
has been a careful student of life in the 
Northwest, might have given us bro- 
chures on the political history of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, or 
studies of the industrial and municipal 
experiences of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
He has chosen to write a novel, remark- 
ably faithful and definite in its historical 
background, ané powerful in its mature 
and unflinching portrayal of typical 
phases of family and social life. 

The growth of cities like Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, accompanied by an enor- 
mous enhancement of real estate values 
and the rapid rise of great industries, al- 
ways brings sudden access of wealth to 
certain families not prepared for its re- 
sponsibilities. In his “House of Van- 
ished Splendor” Mr. McNally describes 
the rise to fortune of a Minnesota pioneer 
family, its affluence culminating perhaps 
forty or fifty years ago, only to be fol- 
lowed by financial reverses for which the 
individuals of the third generation had 
no preparation in occupational training 
or in firmness of purpose to rebuild, less 
splendidly but more substantially. 

Mr. McNally’s book is a contribution to 
the serious literature of our times. It is 
not an argument, but rather a scientific 
diagnosis. When wealth has failed to 
bring true advantage and well-being to a 
family, it often happens that the sudden 
reversal that brings unforeseen poverty 
is still more demoralizing to individuals. 
Our American society goes steadily for- 
ward, with capital and labor alike de- 


pendent upon personal character, and 
upon training to meet vicissitudes of for- 
tune. Mr. McNally has given us a great 
novel of American lite, in the transi- 
tional period of an important region. 


Too Much Government 


Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy, 
by James M. Beck. Macmillan, 


272 pp. $3. 


mer oF this magazine, especially, 
will be interested in a volume by 
Congressman James M. Beck, of Penn- 
sylvania, formerly Solicitor Genera) of 
the United States—which he entitles 

“Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy” be- 
cause it discloses so many resemblances 
to the absurd wonderland of the im- 
mortal Alice. 

It is a study of the growth of bureaus 
and commissions, which has been the 
theme of a series of articles published in 
this magazine during the past year. Mr. 
Beck is a foremost authority on the Con- 
stitution, and he makes no attempt to 
hide his preference for government as it 
used to be. This volume is readable and 
even entertaining, although it is al- 
most encyclopedic in its array of amaz- 
ing examples of government interference 
and competition with private business. 
The author’s indictment of the Federal 
Farm Board is typical—“gambling in 
grain and cotton” “the greatest fail- 
ure in the history of our government.” 


Experiment in Education 


The Experimental College, by 
Alexander Meiklejohn. Harper and 
Brothers, 42! pp. $3.50. 


HEN Dr. GLENN FRANK left his edi- 

tor’s chair in New York to become 
president of the University of Wisconsin, 
in 1925, he carried with him an idea 
which he and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
former president of Amherst College, 
had developed. At Wisconsin, Dr. Frank 
found a liberal atmosphere in which he 
felt this germ of an idea could grow, so 
he sent for Dr. Meiklejohn; and in 1927 
the University of Wisconsin’s Experi- 
mental College was started. Its begin- 
ning was the tangible result of the edu- 
cational theorizing in which these two 
had engaged. Its purpose was to de- 
velop and observe, under a -laboratory- 
like scrutiny, new methods of teaching, 
of college life, and of learning. 

Dr. Meiklejohn and his associates were 
given entire liberty to work as they saw 
fit. They chose to make the course one 
of two years’ length, allowing the stu- 
dent to take his third year as a junior in 











the University proper. The - group— 
student and instructors—was small. Reg- 
ular classes were never considered. Each 
student worked independently, consult- 
ing at least weekly with an advisor. 
Instead of dividing the day into periods 
given to widely divergent subjects, the 
entire time was spent studying one sub- 
ject: in the first year, the civilization of 
old Athens; in the second, the life of 
modern America. One by one, various 
phases of the life of each country were 
investigated by the student. Science, 
politics, wealth and poverty—these and 
other phases had successive attention. 


In the first year one dominant question 
ran through the study: Im the light of 


your knowledge of America, what do 
you think of this side of Athenian life 
we are now studying? In the second 
year the question became this: Based 
on your new knowledge of Athens, what 
do you think of what we are now ob- 
serving on the American scene? 

This book is more than a mere re- 
counting of the aims, methods, successes, 
and failures of the college. 't is more 
than a story of the difficulties with which 
the experimenters were faced, or with 
the ways in which they overcame them. It 
is more than a description of the assign- 
ments given during the two-year course; 
more than a list of living books which 
were used in place of regulation text 
books. It is more than a summary of 
accomplishment, and of recommendations 
for better methods to be used in the 
College’s future development. It gives 
notice that, with encouragement, there 
may develop at Madison a new univer- 
sity system, adapted to present needs, 
which will help older institutions fulfil 
their high hopes and promises of show- 
ing the way to a civilized life. 


Three on Russia 


Machines and Men in 
Russia, by Louis Fischer. 


rison Smith, $2.50. 


Red Smoke, by Isaac Don 
Levine. National Travel Club, $2. 


Waldo 


Soviet 
Har- 


Dawn in Russia, by 


Frank. Scribners, $2.25. 


OUIS FIscHER, who is one of the three 
leading authorities on Soviet Russia, 
here paints the ablest pictures of the 
man-behind-the-machine seen to date 
by this reviewer. He makes one clearly 
understand the privileged position of the 
“proletarian aristocrat”—a conception 
that has made Soviet society unique in 
the history of the world. For Russia 
glorifies the manual worker much as 
Mr. Ziegfeld has glorified the American 
Girl in his revues. Miss Margaret Bourke- 
White’s extraordinary photography illus- 
trates appropriately. Fischer has al- 
ready written a monumental work on 
Soviet foreign relations. 

Isaac Don. Levine deals with the Soviet 
industrial revolution in an economic- 
minded volume which deals less with 
people and more with things—apropos of 
the Five Year Plan and its accompany- 
ing changes. Levine is understandingly 
sympathetic, though inclined to distrust 
dictatorships. On the whole, he is less 
optimistic than is Fischer. Levine is au- 
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ON AN 





INCOME 





$200 a Month for Life 


O YOU WANT to quit work some day? If 
D you do, you should read this page care- 
fully. You should then mail the coupon at the 
bottom of the page. You will receive by re- 
turn mail, and without cost or obligation, an 
interesting free book which tells you all about 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


« Hew the Plan Works 


This new Plan makes it possible for you to 
retire at 55, 60 or 65. You may provide for 
yourself a monthly income of $100, $200, $300, 
or more. 

This life income is guaranteed to you by 
the Phoenix Mutual, an 80-year-old company 
with over six hundred million dollars of in- 
surance in force. 

Suppose you decide to retire on an income 
of $250 a month when you are 60. Hereis what 
you get: 

1, Anincome of $250 a month, beginning at 
age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. If you 
prefer, you may have a cash settlement of 
$33,750atage60insteadofthemonthly income. 

2. Upon your death from any natural cause 
before age 60, your wife (or other beneficiary) 
receives a cash payment of $25,000. Or if pre- 
ferred, your wife receives a monthly income 
for life. 

3. Upon your death from accidental means 


bs 


before age 60, your wife receives a cash pay- 
ment of $50,000. Or double the monthly in- 
come for life. 

4, If, before age 55, serious illness or acci- 
dent stops your earning power for a certain 
period, you will thereafter receive a monthly 
income to live on during such disability, even 
if it lasts the rest of your life. 

The cost of a Retirement Income depends 
upon your present age and upon the amount 
oh thecmaa you wish to retireon. A Retirement 
Income does not have to be paid for all at 
once. It may be purchased on the installment 
plan. The payments are usually spread out 
over a period of 20 years or more. Naturally, 
this makes the payments comparatively small. 

One of the great advantages of this Plan is 
that it begins to operate the minute you pay 
your first installment. Even though you should 
become totally disabled, you would not need 
to worry, because your installments would be 
paid by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Send for the Facts 


An interesting 24-page book tells how you can 
provide a Retirement Income for yourself— 
how you can provide money to send your son 
to college—money to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other needs. Send for your 
copy now. No cost. No obligation. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy Issued 1851 
Copyright 1932, P. M. L. 1. Co 
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Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.,703 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN.” 


Date of Birth 





Business Address_ 








Home Address. 
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ERE’S a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
efficiency is important; Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. 
Shows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical 
for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession, Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 
by return mail. No obligation. 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6139 Stone Street, Siechesten: N.Y. 


Fill in eaten Attach to Letterhead, and 
140-page Book Will be Sent you FREE 


Name 





Business 


City. _ State. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evie 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 867-1, Chicago 
How to get the ‘ $5 Course Only $ 
VAR MUM MRAM Course lexsctly ae piven in cur 


you want WITHOUT ee Sch hool) to _— and 6 rond= 


using a DICTIONARY 












~E foe pees food Mailed post- 
tor, a nena School, Inc., 200 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Have you discovered THE GOLDEN BOOK 
in its new pocket size? Take it with you on 
your travels, 

















$1 260 to $3400 Yea Vear 


nets: Sam’? I FRAN KLIN F INSTITUTE 


Short Hours Dept. A-234. Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 32 
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Sufficie Jobs; (2)'Tell me how to get one of these jo! 
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thor of a standard life of Stalin. He be- 
lieves that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is not essential to advanced eco- 
nomic planning. 

Waldo Frank is romantic, as Fischer is 
social and Levine is economic. His book 
is more of an adventure than an investi- 
gation—poetic rather than scientific. He 
is extremely interesting throughout a 
wealth of personal contacts and experi- 
ences which give another Russian angle. 
His previous study of the Latin Americas 
has shown his ability to “size up” a 
people spiritually. He shows an equally 
intelligent understanding of the dynamic 
forces motivating the U.S.S.R. 


Would-be Dictator 


Hitler, by Emil Lengyel. Dial 
Press, 256 pp. 


H™= Is a readably adequate biography 
of Adolf Hitler by a well-known for- 
eign correspondent. Hitler’s heredity, the 
youthful influences which shaped his fu- 
ture course, his creditably negative war 
record, his post-war adventures in artis- 
tic Munich, all are taken up humorously 
and with apparent accuracy. Lengyel’s 
Munich chapters are particularly inter- 
esting, as showing the trends of an un- 
certain German Revolution in rustic 
Bavaria. Hitler himself, it is interesting 
to note, was born in Austria of a Slavic 
mother. The great prophet of Nordic 
supremacy is dark-complexioned, round- 
headed, and thoroughly Alpine in racial 
type. His economics consists of hating 
Jewish bankers (liberals in Germany), 
and in upholding the “productive” in- 
dustrialists who pay his Nazi party bills. 
Mr. Lengyel is, perhaps, not one of Hit- 
ler’s most devoted admirers. 


Briefer C omment 


@ @ Sm Artuur Satter, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, J. M. Keynes, Sir Basil Blackett, 
Henry Clay, and Sir W. H. Beveridge, all 
outstanding British economists, are 
joined in a weighty symposium on “The 
World’s Economic Crisis” (Century, 
$1.75). Each specialist handles a sepa- 
rate phase, and the combined findings 
are as authoritative as anything so far 
produced in “depression” literature. 


@ © ScRIBNER’S MAGNIFICENT “Diction- 
ary of American Biography”, edited now 
by Dumas Malone, has presented its 
ninth volume. Opening with a sketch of 
the versatile Paxton Hibben, diplomat, 
soldier, and journalist, it closes with 
William Chapman Jarvis, physician. Or- 
iginality of selection and a wealth of dis- 
tinguished biographers characterize this 
invaluable series, which has appeared 
volume by volume since 1928. ($12.50.) 


@ e “Memorrs of Prince von Buelow”, 
Volume III, covers the thrilling period of 
1909-1919. The deceased author’s acid 
comments on Germany’s guidance during 
Continued on page 8 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by 
excellence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges 
and for citizenship. 303 graduates are now doing 
successful work at 116colleges and universities, 
In Shenandoah Valley. College Entrance Board 
examination center. Altitude 1600 ft. Tutorial 
system. Five gymnasiums,swimming pool. Catalog, 


Mate THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., Pres, 


Staunton, Va. 


*_ —_— 


Georgia 
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SYMBOLIZING AMERICANISM 
Oldest, most superbly equipped, ideally lo- 
cated Prep School in the Great Southeast. 
No change in Management for 32 years. 

———“4A_EMPHASIZING 
Healthy Bodies, Sound Character, Accurate 
Scholarship and Leadership. Classical, En- 
gineering, Commercial, Aviation Courses. 
Separate Junior School for boys 8 to 13. 
Total Expenses $900. 
r Catalog address 

COL.J.C. WOODWARD, College Park, (Near Atlanta) Ga. 


New-Church Theological School 


Three-year course. College preparation desired. Re-statement 
(in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation of scripe 
tures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. 65th year. Catalog. 
William L. Worcester, President. 

48 Quincy St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Home Library 
“hurnority” Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


4) It is universally accepted and used in 
sj courts, libraries, schools. 452,000 en- 
tries, 32, 000 geographical sub- 

3 3) jects, 12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 illustra- 
— = valuable tables. 
bookstore or send 


Ay ; ee of 
Nos G. & c. MERRIAM £0. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORK UNION 


Fully ann “Rees vy . or busi- 
ness. Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised 
study. Lower School for small bes in new 
separate b H ther. R. 0. T. C. 
Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics, Best health record, Catalog 
85th year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, Pres., . N. J. 
Perkins, H. M. Box 44,Fork Union. Virginia. 
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For Catalog, address, Clement ©. Gaines, N’Y LL.D. 


258 Lenox Ave., New York, N. 


AMATORY CURIOSA 


Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 
Unexpurgated Items 
B OOKS Exotically Illustrated 
Limited Editions 
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How dare you say, 


“I have no opportunity” 


—when men and women, thru the new home-study 


training, are making records such as these? 


—and more, 





OU seek a better opportunity 

to get ahead in business—and 

you don’t want “promises’’; 
you want a definite program for ad- 
vancement, backed by positive proof 
that that program works! 

Listen, then, to these actual expe- 
riences—and when you have heard 
them, tell us, if you can, how you 
dare to say, “I have no opportunity!” 


Raises His Pay to $9,000 
A Year 


“Mr. C. P. A.”—that’s what the 
boys at the bank jokingly called Fred 
Williams when he enrolled with 
LaSalle. The idea of a man trying to 
learn—by home study—a branch of 
business as specialized and highly- 
paid as Higher Accounting! 

But Fred Williams got the last 
laugh. Not only did he pass the 
C. P. A. examination—but today, 
just nine years later—he is head of 
his own Chattanooga firm, and clear- 
ing—on the average—$9,000 a year. 
The men who once laughed at his 
ambition are coming to him for jobs. 

Mr. Williams writes: ‘Your repre- 
sentative told me when [I enrolled 
that I would receive $50 for each 
hour of study, but I have far exceeded 
that figure a number of times. I think 
your training is very complete and, 
to my mind, is to be preferred to any 
other course in accounting available 
—preferred even over the courses of- 
fered by resident universities. It is 
very thorough, practical and easy to 


Fred Williams, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., 
pared himself in his 
spare time for the place 
he wanted and won that 


who pre- 





master, inspirational, interesting.” 


He further adds: “Knowledge of 


Accounting is an essential in modern 
business, whether practiced as a pro- 
fession, or used by the executive.” 


Becomes Treasurer of 
One of Nation’s Large 
Department Stores 


Ten years ago, W. F. Hisey was blue 
and discouraged. If you aren’t satis- 
fied with your position, salary—or 
even your field of work—you can 
understand how he felt. 

Today he is treasurer of the Palais 
Royal, a Washington, D. C., depart- 
ment store, with $5,000,000 sales per 
year, employing over 600 people. 

Why the amazing change? ... Mr. 
Hisey saw a sign—a sign advertising 
the salary-value of LaSalle Training. 
He investigated—realized he could 
not attain his goal without knowledge 
of Higher Accounting—and, in spare 
time, quietly prepared himself for a 
position as Controller of a Depart- 
ment Store. His big chance came— 
he was made assistant Controller—a 
few months later, Controller. He 
even surpassed his ambitions—when 
he was appointed Treasurer, at a 
salary over 300% greater than when 
he enrolled with us! 





J. L. Aldrich, District Manager at St. Paul, 
Minn., for the Monroe Calculating Machine 


Ces Inc. ' 


‘Al the end of six months my income 


was 15334 per — greater than during any 


six months before I 


E. A. Bachman, successful 
attorney in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Over handicaps that 
would stop ninety-nine out of 
a hundred, Mr. Bachman 
achieved his long desired goal. 
“LaSalle training in Law 
did it’’—says Bachman, 


If you think such progress is be- 
yond your ability —take heed of what 
Hisey says: “I will be eternally grate- 
ful to LaSalle Extension University 
for my advancement. I recommend 
your course to every ambitious young 
man, for a $5,000 position is waiting 
for everyone who will take your train- 
ing and apply himself.” 


Send for These Free Books 


You are eager to get ahead? Then 
you will find it of vital importance 
to learn more of the success-methods 
which Williams and Hisey and 
thousands of others have employed 
so profitably. 


enrolled with LaSalle. 





W.F. Hisey, Treasurer, Palais 
Royal, Washington, D.C. 


We have therefore prepared a 
special 64-page book which outlines 
these methods in detail. It also points 
out the big opportunities in the field 
you are in or wish to enter—shows 
you how you can fit yourself to 
grasp them. 

The coupon brings this book to 
you without cost or obligation—also 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” the inspiring story of how one 
man, after many wanderings, found 
the path to responsibility and power. 

Measure your will to succeed by 
what you do with this coupon— 
NOW! 





Annetta L. Koch, Auditor, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. “‘When I enrolled 
with LaSalle, I was a book- 
keeper of average ability. The 
results of my training soon be- 
came apparent. I was promoted 
to Auditor, then to Assistant 
Manager and later to Auditor 
of his larger hotel. My salary 
was increased substantially— 
which increase in several 
months completely paid the en- 
tire cost of the training.” 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLDS 


Tell us which of the following courses of the 
new home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Department Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


Modern Solesmanchip: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 


Modern Foremanship. 

Industrial Management. 

Personnel Management. 

Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Railway Station Management. 
Law—LL.B. Degree. 


Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Busi Correspond 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 

Chain Grocery Management. 
Office Management. 
Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Sal ’s Training 








NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 


LARGEST 


BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 

— — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION’ UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 867-R Chicago 


I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 






“(State subject in which you are interested) 

Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of the new 
LaSalle plan, and a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’’—all entirely free. 


ISS hii in cass ass Sc eas ate ae 

(Please print your name and address) 
Present FORGO. 46 ain 4s dain nad daa WD icin cddmniinn 
PII ao Soe tnt a Sno Soni i cial te adie ag ok oe ei pl & 








THE 


NEW 


College Humor 


255 


HUMOR «+ SATIRE +» COLLEGES 
SPORTS « PERSONALITIES 
CONTROVERSY »+ AND WHAT MORE 
COULD YOU EXPECT—A BULL-FIGHT? 


[Ts Rogues Gallery of artists, authors and 
the editorial staff will give you an idea of 
the dashing young things who will contribute 
to a gayer, sprightlier monthly magazine of wit, 
personalities and campus didos, to be published 
exclusively for gay dogs of sixty and sophisti- 
cated sixteen-year-old grandmothers with bustles 
on their sleeves and flasks on their—dressing 
tables. . . . As a special Fourth of July treat, 
we are happy to announce that along with the 
latest sports cars, trips to Europe, gardenias and 
double feature movies, COLLEGE HUMOR’S 
price has been reduced. Beginning with the 
August issue, by popular demand, it will sell for 
a quarter. . . . Now is the time to own one of 
your own. If you’ve been an ol’ hoarder of dimes, 
you will no longer have to read your dentist’s 
copy or the dog-eared back number on the fra- 
ternity love-seat. As a matter of fact, you can’t 
afford to miss a single issue if you belong to the 
collegiate world and pride yourself on being 
super-super-smart. . . . You must have COL- 
LEGE HUMOR, with its world of youthful 


import behind a brow that never wears a frown. 


Watch for the August issue 
at all newsstands July 15th 
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the World War are of special interest, 
for here was an ex-Chancellor obviously 
eager to return to his former office. The 
unfortunate Austrian Alliance met with 
his particular condemnation and with 
good reason, for Germany discovered— 
alas—that partnership with a corpse does 
not pay. (Little, Brown, $5.) 


@ @ “Gop’s Worp anp Man’s” is an 
especially timely compendium of quota- 
tions pertaining to the use of alcohol. 
Put together skillfully by the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph H. Dodshon, president of the 
United States Church Temperance So- 
ciety, and by the Rev. William P. Tay- 
lor, God’s word is represented by Bib- 
lical excerpts and Man’s word by all 
manner of celebrities. Impartiality of 
treatment (selections range from Socra- 
tes to Herbert Hoover) makes this li+’'s 
gem interesting to read and valuable for 
handy reference. Highly recommended. 
(Long and Smith, 75 cents.) 


@ @ “UNDISCOVERED EuROPE”, by Ed- 
ward Alexander Powell, deals with the 
comparatively unknown entities of Mon- 
aco, San Marino, Andorra, Danzig, 
Liechtenstein, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Luxemburg, and Albania. Here is his- 
tory, travel, and delightful humor. All 
these tiny places are proudly independ- 
ent. (Washburn, $3.) 


@ @ AN INVALUABLE source and refer- 
ence work on the old Norsemen, 
“Heimskringla, the Lives of the Norse 
Kings” is edited from the -works of 
Snorre Sturlason (1178-1241) by Erling 
Monsen, and translated into English with 
the assistance of A. H. Smith (Appleton, 
$7.50.) 


@ @ Resutt of research and thought, 
“Lee of Virginia,” by William E. Brooks, 
is a biography which wisely portrays and 
illuminates the personality of the South’s 
greatest hero. (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50.) 


@ @ INSTALMENT selling, competitive 
banking, and stock manipulation, writes 
Jacob H. Hollander in “Want and 
Plenty”, are among. the causes of the 
intensity and prolonging of the depres- 
sion. (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25.) 


@ © Garret GARRETT is a member of the 
nationalist school of thought. “A Bubble 
That Broke the World” (Little, Brown, 
$1.) is his expression of the belief that if 
war debts are cancelled preparatory to 
wiping out private international debts— 
a course he believes desired by Europe— 
the United States will be left bearing an 
intolerable tax burden. 


@ @ Wiu4t41amM Z. Foster, for the third 
consecutive time the presidential stand- 
ard bearer of the American Communist 
party, has made “Toward Soviet Amer- 
ica” (Coward-McCann, $2.50) an exposi- 
tion of the course he believes will lead 
to his party’s control in the United 
States, and a discussion of the ends to 
which that power will be directed. 
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*COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 


HOMES t@ TU BY COU Bees 





Your Leisure Time 


Each year, more men and women undertake home study 
courses, and realize how helpful they are. 777 Over 60% of 
Columbia home study students have had college training; 
they know the importance of continuing their education. 
yr’ Many seek cultural advantages, others to increase their 
ability for service; a still larger number devote their spare 
time to studies that increase their earning power.77 + 
Whatever your objective is, Columbia University offers 
courses that should enable you to do better the tasks that 
lie before you. » 7 7 You have a wide choice of uses for your 


leisure time, a part of which we urge you to devote to study. 


x? 


In this country, we are in the midst of an 
adult educational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 114 mil- 
lion people which is nearly twice the total 
number of students in our universities, col- 
leges and professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially impor- 
tant in this movement because they offer 
careful guidance under experienced educa- 
tors. - - - Columbia courses have been 
prepared to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. They are sufficiently 


Cc oO U 





Columbia University, 
Home Study Dept., 
15 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


elastic to be adapted to the students’ indi- 
vidual needs. Everyone who enrolls is per- 
sonally taught by a member of the Univer-- 
sity teaching staff. - - - In writing, mention 
subjects which interest you, even if they are 
not listed, as additions are made from time 
to time. - - - A bulletin showing a complete 
list of home study courses will be sent upon 
request. In addition to the general Univer- 
sity courses, this bulletin includes courses 
that cover complete high school and college 


preparatory training. 





4 ° N 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 
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following subjects : 


OCCUPATION 








NAME 





STREET-..-- 


CITY AND COUNTY 








HOME STUDY 
COURSE §& 


te 


ACCOUNTING 

AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

APPLIED GRAMMAR 

BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

BUSINESS ENGLISH 

BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

CLASSICS 

CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 

CORPORATION FINANCE 

DRAFTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

ESSAY WRITING 

FIRE INSURANCE 

FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

HISTORY 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 

MARKETING 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC—HARMONY 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA 

PEILOSOPHY [TION 

PHYSICS 

PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

REAL ESTATE 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SELLING 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 
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He may be downtown at the office or a hundred 
miles away ... yet that happy, eager voice 
wings across the wires, straight into his heart. 
It summons up a sudden, tender warmth. It 
sweeps away cares and worries. It brings sure, 
comforting knowledge that all is well at home. 

Only a small voice, speaking into a tele- 
phone. But it can create a moment that colors 
the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize how 
immeasurably the telephone contributes to your 
family’s happiness and welfare. It is a fleet 
courier . . . bearing messages of love, of friend- 
ship. A priceless helper . . . ready to aid in the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
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task of running a household. A vigilant guardian 
. .. always at hand when emergencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact with all the 
world—these things the telephone brings to your 
home. You cannot measure their value in money. 
You cannot determine the ultimate worth of 
telephone service. 

But consider, for a moment, that your tele: 
phone is one of a country-wide system of nine- 
teen million others—a system of many million 
miles of wire served by hundreds of thousands of 
employees. Yet you pay only a few cents a day 
for residential use. And you enjoy the most 
nearly limitless service the world affords. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
—__AUGHST, T9399. 


AS THE PRESENT ISSUE of the Review of Reviews was closing its pages for 


The Progress of the World | 
the press, an arrangement was consummated by virtue of which the Review 


By ALBERT SHAW 
be of Reviews Corporation acquires from Messrs. Doubleday, Doran & Co. the 


well-known monthly magazine World's Work. The August issue of World's Work does not make its sepa- 
rate appearance, and the merger of the two periodicals goes into practical effect at once. The 
Review of Reviews is sent to all names on the subscription list of World's Work, and the combined 
periodical will be forwarded to all such subscribers for unexpired periods. Subscribers whose names 
are on the lists of both magazines will find expiration dates Aidit © extended. 

The first number of World's Work appeared in November, 1900, when the Review of Reviews was 
soon to complete its tenth year. Walter Hines Page, during the ten years preceding the establish- 
ment of World's Work, had edited in succession the Forum and the Atlantic Monthly. He joined Mr. 
F. N. Doubleday in founding World's Work, became its first editor, and also became a member of the 
important publishing house of Doubleday, Page & Co. We find in the issue of the Review of Reviews 
for November, 1900, an extended and highly commendatory review of Mr. Page's first number of 
World's Work. When in 1913 President Wilson sent Mr. Page to London as Ambassador, World's 
Work continued its useful career under capable editors, and his son Arthur W. Page was at the helm 
for some years. Glancing through the two periodicals for November, 1900, we find that both of them 
gave great prominence to the McKinley-Bryan presidential contest, with which our political history 


for the nineteenth century was writing its closing chapter. 


During the thirty-two years that have 


elapsed, each of these two piano has followed its own distinctive lines, and each has had its 


marked individuality. Yet t 


to form sound public opinion, to uphold the government in wise an 


ey have had in common an meahnp peers to do their part in helping 


dignified policies, and to make 


record of essential advancements in our industrial and social life. 

To the best of our ability, we shall continue to set forth and interpret the current trends of 
politics, business, and world affairs. We have not lost confidence, and we believe that the country 
will come through its present tribulations, disciplined and prepared for a great future. 


THE POLITICAL GROUPINGS that have 
become established in our two-party 
system are holding together with firm- 
ness and tenacity. Republicans sup- 
port the Hoover Administration for a second four-year 
term with unbroken ranks and remarkable cohesion. 
In certain former periods of widespread economic 
distress, there have been insurgent revolts—Green- 
backers, Populists, Progressives, Farmer-Laborites. 
But there are no symptoms this year of any such 
secession. The Democrats have accepted the results 
of their national convention, and are entering unitedly 
upon an aggressive campaign. Republicans are able 
to see that the Democratic party as officially or- 
ganized throughout the United States is not less 
harmonious in support of its presidential ticket and its 
national platform than at previous times. To study 
the history of the Democratic party since the second 
election of Andrew Jackson, just one hundred years 
ago, is to reach the conclusion that there is something 
vital in the traditions and the structure of this vol- 
untary association of citizens. It keeps solvent, and 
holds together as a going concern, even when discord- 
ant leadership seems at the point of rending it asunder. 


No Signs 
of Party 
Break-down 


ABRAHAM LINcOLN cast his first presi- 
dential vote a hundred years ago. In 
that year, 1832, Henry Clay was 
nominated to run against Andrew 
Jackson by a party that adopted the name “National 
Republican.” This choice of Clay was made in the 
first nominating convention ever held by a major 
political party. Abraham Lincoln supported Clay 
with great enthusiasm, while also running for the Legis- 
lature of Illinois at the age of twenty-three. In his 
brief announcement to the voters Lincoln said: “I 
have been solicited by many friends to become a candi- 
date for the Legislature. My politics are short and 
sweet like the old woman’s dance. I am in favor of a 
National Bank. I am in favor of the Internal Im- 
provement System, and a High Protective Tariff. 
These are my sentiments and political principles. If 
elected I shall be thankful; if not it will be all the 
same.” Lincoln liked politics and public office, but 
above all he had principles and convictions. Jackson 
broke down the old National Bank, and in due time 
the country was placed on a low tariff basis by Demo- 
cratic legislation. But after Lincoln’s victory in 1860, 


the Republicans adopted a high tariff policy, sup- 
11 


Lincoln and 
his Party 
of Nationalism 
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pressed the wild-cat currency of the State Banks, and 
gave us a national currency along with the system of 
National Banks. The slavery question, through local 
and sectional circumstances, made new Republicans 
out of great masses of former Jacksonian Democrats 
in the North, and made new Democrats out of similar 
masses of former Whigs or National Republicans in the 
South. Party lines have held strongly since 1876. 


THERE IS NO USE in trying to find 
How the Present perfect consistency or continuity— 
Recognizes . = 
nick Galtites whether of doctrines or of voting al- 
legiance—in the history of either 
party during the past century. But it is not an idle 
fiction to hold that the leaders and the party records 
of earlier times form some real part of the political life 
and feeling of the present. The Republicans may 
rightly claim that Herbert Hoover is today the ac- 
cepted head of a party founded in the doctrines of 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, carried through suc- 
cessive phases and transitions by Seward and Chase, 
and shaped in its final character under the inspiring 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln. It was carried on by 
statesmen of the qualities of Blaine, Garfield and 
Hayes, followed by John Sherman and William Mc- 
Kinley. The party drew new vigor from the energy 
and high courage of Theodore Roosevelt, with the 
support of world leaders like Elihu Root and William 
Howard Taft, and of younger men like Beveridge, 
Dolliver and Cummins. The war and post-war period 
brought Hughes, Hoover, Coolidge, Lowden and others 
to the front rank of party leadership. Democratic 
chieftains from Van Buren and Polk to Pierce and 
Buchanan may have lacked the highest distinction, 


nevertheless they Jed a party at once constitutional and 
boldly American, and their historic stature increases. 


JACKSONIAN MASTERFULNESS might 

Reviving the have averted the tragic drift that 

fa ended in secession and war, Doug- 
n 


las and Davis led factionalism to the 
verge of disaster, But the Democracy came to life 
again throughout the North with amazing power of 
recovery, supporting leaders who stood for economic 
and administrative reform, like Samuel J. Tilden, 
Grover Cleveland and William L, Wilson. The rise 
of William J. Bryan was due in part to his unusual 
qualities as campaigner and popular feader, but chiefly 
to a resistiess tide of southern and western sentiment 


following a series of panics and agrarian reactions. 
‘Yhere was desperate demand for measures to relieve 
the farmers. The West was involved in crushing re- 
verses, due to the collapse of commodity prices and the 
relentless pressure of mortgage indebtedness. Bryan 
made Yaree unsuccessiu) campaigns, but id not shat- 
ter the party. At length, in 1912, the Republican split 
olfered an easy Democratic victory. 


Wooprow Witson’s first administra- 


The Period tion exhibited a new Democratic 
of Wilson's . ° a 
Hp leadership, progressive and virile 
ominance 


without the wagaries of radicalism. 


The country was evenly divided when Wilson ran 


for a second term against a reunited Republican party 
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under Mr. Hughes. It was a circumstance of local 
character in California that gave Mr. Wilson his 
second term. Through campaign mistakes the Re- 
publicans lost a victory that was within their grasp, 
Mr. Wilson did not, after all, keep us out of war. 
Mr. Bryan certainly would have kept us out, if he had 
been President ; and he could not remain as Mr. Wil- 
son’s Secretary of State. The present Chief Justice 
of the United States—who missed election by a fluke in: 
that 1916 campaign—would have asserted American 
neutrality with exceeding vigor at the outset of his 
administration. Whether, subsequently, he would have 
led America to Europe to join a group of militant em- 
pires in making the world safe for democracy is not a 
matter of definite record. Certainly, as Secretary of 
State, under Harding and Coolidge, Mr. Hughes be- 
came the recognized leader of all the peace elements 
of the entire world, in trying to bring about a reduc- 
tion of armaments and the universal substitution of 
justice and law for force and war. 


Botu parties have had a full share 
of shocks and vicissitudes from which 
both have made recovery. On some 
accounts it is unfortunate that these 
two political societies are known by a generic name 
(“parties”) that means something wholly different in 
other countries. Our system of government—federal, 
state, and local—is so complicated that few foreigners 
can understand it. In similar manner, our two parties 
are made up of such intricacies of state and local po- 
litical mechanism, standardized by state primary laws, 
that they constitute firmly crystallized associations. 
Within each of them one finds every shade of opinion 


upon questions of internal as well as external policy. 


We have evolved this system of rival groupings under 
“party” names through many decades of experience. 
in me great national gatherings men become at- 
quainted with one another, argue together over their 
Platiorms, isten to oratory mat stimulates esprit de 
corps, push their various candidates in bitter compe- 
tition, gulp down their disappointments, and make 
their shrewd bargains with the winner. They accept 
the results with real or simulated enthusiasm, take re- 
served seats on the band wagon, and loudly proclaim 


their assurance of victory at the polls in November, 


Firmness of 
Our Established 
Party System 


Not EVERY MAN or woman (ikes to 


Smal(Hope play this well-disciplined but not se- 
for-Independent fy {atell [ f ri 
Movement,  verely Infellectual game of party ad- 


herence. Ut is desirable that we 
should have a considerable margin of independent 
voters, never officially inscribed as Republicans or 
Democrats. But most of these would rather be en- 
ro))ed in one of the major parties than dedicate them- 
selves to specific causes supported by little groups that 
form minor parties in imitation of the European sys- 
tem. The great organizations of wage-earners and 
farmers have fully accepted the American two-party 
system. They formulate their wiews, try to gain sup- 
port of public opinion, and work constantly to impress 
their ideas upon leaders of both parties especially in 


Congress. The smaller party movements (Socialists, 


etc.) in 1928, taken together, did not amount to one 
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al per cent of the votes cast for ia ga 
is Hoover and Smith. In 1924 
e- Senator La Follette led an Inde- 
p. pendent Progressive movement 
I. that polled nearly five million 
d votes, aS against nearly sixteen 
l- million for Coolidge and less 
“€ than eight and a half million for 
in’ the Democratic ticket headed by 
in Mr. Davis. But this was an ex- 
is ceptional and transient move- 
e ment against two eastern candi- 
i dates who were regarded as 
a similarly conservative. The La 
of Follette vote carried Wisconsin, 
e- and was far ahead of the Demo- 
ts cratic vote in Minnesota, Iowa, 
C- and the Pacific coast states. But 
of four years later these La Follette 
voters were back in the main 
camps, with the result that 
re Hoover polled 21,392,190 votes 
h and Al Smith 15,016,443. Mr. 
1e Norman Thomas is running 
s€ again as the candidate of the 
1e Socialist party; but his organi- 
in zation has no program for these 
il, times that appeals to the trades 
TS unions, the farmers, or any other 
es considerable element. 
iO- 
'S, ; As ONE LOOKS 
IS. Democratic pack upon situa- 
on. eed tions so recent as 
This Year 
y. those that held 
er the country’s attention during 
, fhe week of the Democratic 
C- Convention at Chicago, the sur- 
ir prising thing is the oblivion that 
le has already overtaken what 






seemed to be violent if not fatal 
disagreements, Hon, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Governor of New Vork, had a 
large majority of votes from the beginning, Three 
ballots were taken, with the Roosevelt strength more 
than holding its own and with no evidence of serious 
purpose to combine the “favorite son” groups in 
support of Newton D. Baker or any other compro- 


mise candidate. The two important delegations 


from Texas and California were supporting Speaker 
Garner. Massachusetts, New Jersey, most of the 


New Vork delegates, and some smaller groups were 
held together for A) Smith with a bloc of about 
200 delegates. There was no possibility that the 
Southern and jar western delegates would turn to 
Smith. On the fourth ballot Mr. William G. Me- 
Adoo, heading the California delegation, acted with 
full authority in delivering the Texas as well as the 
California votes to Governor Roosevelt; and these 
furnished considerably more than enough to make up 
the requisite two-thirds, The nomination of Speaker 
John N. Garner for the vice-presidency was accom- 


plished by acclamation. The Roosevelt majority had 


been able to organize the convention, and control the 






























































FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Governor of New York and Democratic Nominee for President. 


standing committees. The Democrats ought hence- 
forth to abandon their obsolete rule that requires two- 
thirds instead of a majority for nomination. But of 
course the rule should not be changed in the thick of 
a convention fight to help a particular candidate. Al 


Smith could not have been nominated again, but he was 


the outstanding personality of the convention. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S rapid advance- 
ment within the circle of Democracy’s 
high command since 1920 had been 
notably in association with the per- 
sona) fortunes of Governor Smith, By a close vote 
Hoover beat Smith in the State cf New York four 
years ago, while Franklin Roosevelt at the same elec- 
tion won the Governorship. In 1930 Roosevelt was 
elected Governor for a second term by an unprece- 
dented majority. [t was this last success that fur- 
nished the starting point for Roosevelt’s presidential 
“hoom’”. William G. McAdoo was the favorite of the 
South and West in 1924, but the Smith forces (mar- 
shalled and led by Franklin Roosevelt) held the Madi- 


Smith and 


Roosevelt 


at Houston 
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son Square Garden convention in deadlock until 
after three weeks a compromise was reached. The 
Tammany organization lost no time in planning for 
the next convention. Smith had placed himself at 
the forefront of the Wets. The urban elements of the 
Democratic party were brought into line well in ad- 
vance for the convention that met at Houston, Texas, 
in 1928. Mr. McAdoo had gone to California and 
dropped out of politics. The Democratic farmers and 
small-town folk of the South and West were without 
centralized leadership or rallying-point, and the Smith 
forces were in full control at Houston. With per- 
suasive oratory and the finest of radio voices, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt made the speech at Houston that placed 
Al Smith in nomination; and his silver tongue caught 
the fancy of the entire party. 


NoMINATING SMITH was one thing, but 
carrying the election was a wholly dif- 
ferent matter. The people of the 
South were Dry, and had never liked 
Tammany. Republicans and Democrats alike had de- 
clared for the enforcement of the law, and had said 
nothing about repeal. When November came around 
something miraculous happened. Texas repudiated 
the Houston convention and went for Hoover by a 
substantial majority. Florida also declared for 
Hoover, and so did Tennessee, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. Alabama 
was so close that a little more campaign work would 
have turned it from Smith to Hoover. When the 
electoral votes were counted, Hoover had 444 and 
Smith only 87. The Smith movement had been predi- 
cated upon the candidate’s impregnability in his own 
state; but he actually lost New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. He carried Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Otherwise his strength was limited to the 
electoral votes of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 


Democratic 
Loss of South 
Four Years Ago 






















At the left is George W. Olvany, former leader of Tammany Hall. In the center is 
John F. Curry, present leader. At the right is John H. McCooey, head of the 
Democratic organization in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
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But attHoucn SmitH as a Wet crv- 


atin ‘»  sader had lost the election, the Hoover 
eer victory had not turned the tides of 


public opinion strongly back in favor 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. The Wickersham 
Commission, chosen by Hoover, confirmed the growing 
conviction that the Volstead law was not generally 
enforced, and that national prohibition had failed, 
The success of such a drastic system must in the long 
run rest upon approval and cheerful obedience, rather 
than upon punitive measures. Without general ac- 
ceptance, and firm desire to make prohibition a suc- 
cess, it must fail by nullification in the very nature of 
the case. The prohibitionists had believed that ac- 
ceptance and obedience would in due time become 
general. ‘But evidence was accumulating to prove 
that prohibition had lent encouragement to crime, and 
that organized criminality was assuming dangerous 
proportions. Republicans were fast becoming recon- 
ciled to the view that change in the system was neces- 
sary. Democrats, under the leadership of their Na- 
tional Committee, headed by Al Smith and Mr. Ras- 
kob, were steadily massing their forces to support 
unconditional repeal as a platform demand. 


Ir was NATURAL that certain persons 


= — whose voices had been most fre- 
ee quently lifted against prohibition 


should have thought that the rapid 
change in sentiment was in some special manner due 
to their wrath and their zeal. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the American public had been trying for itself to 
find out what course to pursue; and it has not been 
visibly affected by mere fulminations of the Dry leaders 
or the Wet leaders. Mr. Rockefeller did not fulmi- 
nate, but he explained his change of attitude in a 
manly and influential way. Prohibition as a sacred 
cause had for decades been the objective of a small, 
separate party that never commanded many votes or 
exercised much influence. But as 
between the national Republican 
and Democratic parties prohibi- 
tion has not been and will never 
be a political issue. Locally, the 
state of New York. under Smith’s 
leadership had repealed state en- 
forcement laws, and had assumed 
an attitude that antagonized 
many people at a time when wis- 
dom rather than controversy was 
needed. But local Republicans as 
well as Democrats were support- 
ing repeal. No political person— 
certainly not Mr. Smith—was 
entitled in 1932 to reap a reward 
from the country’s maturing view 
that the Eighteenth Amendment 
must be revised or discarded. 


— 


AS FOR THE MOVE- 
MENT ‘that culmi- 
nated in the nomi- 
nation of Roose- 
velt in the present year, nothing 





How Delegates 
Were Gathered 
for Roosevelt 
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DISTINGUISHED 
DELEGATES 


This is an impromptu 
group, at a meeting of 
the platform committee 
in the Democratic conven- 
tion. From left to right, 
are: A. Mitchell Palmer, 
who was Attorney-General 
under Wilson; Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia 
and William G. McAdoo, 
both of whom served as 
Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Wilson administra- 
tions; and Senator John 
S. Cohen of Georgia. 


could have been less mysterious. “John Alden” with 
ample backing was courting Miss Democracy on his 
own account, and “Miles Standish” was supposed to be 
encouraging John. Any student of American politics 


familiar with the circumstances under which presi- 
dential candidates are brought before the public, would 
readily admit that nothing could have been more 
logical than the claims and the efforts of Gov- 


ernor Roosevelt’s friends. Among these friends there 
were some practical politicians of shrewdness and 
ability, along with a much greater number of excellent 
citizens like Colonel House and Mr. Morgenthau, to 
mention one or two, who believed that Governor 
Roosevelt was Miss Democracy’s best and most desir- 
able suitor in all the list of possibilities. Mr. James 
A. Farley, Tammany-bred and unusually capable, di- 
rected the movement to win delegates, and he knew 
how to set forth the arguments for his candidate that 
grew more impressive with every hundred miles of 
distance from New York City. 


Mr. RoosEvett had been elected Gov- 
ernor by a small margin in 1928, 
while in 1930 his plurality had 
mounted to 725,000. Democrats in the 
South and West, during the year 1931, were thinking of 
Roosevelt as the leader who could carry New York 
state, who had Smith’s advantages without his handi- 
caps, and who could be assured of normal majorities in 
a restored “Solid South’. Furthermore, Governor 
Roosevelt had devoted himself to the study of rural 
conditions in the great agricultural state of New York ; 
and the managers of his pre-convention campaign had 
appealed with many promises and arguments to all 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans in the farming 
communities of the Mississippi Valley and the west. 
The farmer of Dutchess County was presented as the 
vigilant and powerful statesman who could save his 
fellow farmers in this crisis. In point of fact, the 
Democratic nominee is devoted to rural pursuits. 


Impressive 
Appeals to 
Farmers 


eof the World 


No OTHER CANDIDATE had been brought 
forward with such plausible argu- 
ments. Governor Ritchie, Governor 
White, and several other “favorite 
sons” or “dark horses” were admittedly competent and 
highly respected. But they had not gathered up the 
delegates. It had not been supposed that Smith would 
offer himself as a candidate, until the Massachusetts 
primary was close at hand. Smith was shown to be 
strong as the champion of repeal in several eastern pri- 
maries, and won delegates in preference to Roosevelt. 
But Smith failed to see that prohibition is a matter 
that is going to be decided in thousands of communi- 
ties and millions of homes. Presidential candidates 
at best can have little control over the country’s solu- 
tion of this particular problem. Party conventions do 
not lead, but merely register sentiment. Al Smith was 
associated with his party’s clear verdict in 1932 in 
favor of repeal; but the party took responsibility for 
its own action. Every candidate for Congress has to 
study the temper of his own constituency and shape 
his arguments accordingly. North Carolina’s sudden 
shift of political weather (from protracted drought to 
barometric indication of a Wet summer and fall) was 
local. Such changes were not due to the incantations 
of Al Smith—or any other person—as rain-maker. 
New York’s former Governor had been an efficient 
administrator, and had taken the leading part in 
thorough reorganization of the Empire State’s de- 
partments, commissions and bureaus. He had also, 
during recent weeks, expressed himself upon national 
and foreign policies with unexpected ability and 
breadth of view. But his position as a presidential 
candidate in 1932 reminded Democrats of the South 
and West only too painfully of the dissensions that 
wracked their party in 1924 and 1928. And the con- 
vention shuddered at the thought of nominating him 
again this year. Smith might have withdrawn his own 
candidacy at Chicago and thrown his whole energy 
into the selection of Baker, Ritchie, or some other 


No Earnest 
Opposition 
at Chicago 
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national leader to head the Democratic ticket. But in 
default of any such attempt, Roosevelt’s nomination 
was the only thing possible. As is often remarked by 
politicians, “You cannot beat somebody with nobody.” 
Lincoln was nominated at Chicago in 1860 where 
Seward fully expected to be chosen, because Chase, 
Cameron and all the other candidates withdrew and 
concentrated upon the rail-splitter from Sangamon 
County. Alfalfa Bill Murray of Oklahoma hoped 
that something of this kind would happen in his favor 
last month, and that he could displace the gentleman 
farmer from Dutchess County. But the anti-Roose- 
velt forces were not sufficiently in earnest to recognize 
Governor Murray as the man of destiny. 


_ Governor RoosEvELT was waiting at 
Albany with an airplane at hand, and 
flew to Chicago to make his accept- 
ance speech on Saturday, July 2, as 

the convention was completing its work on the sixth 

day. The candidate’s manner was buoyant and eager. 


Acceptance 
by Airplane 
and Radio 





The Democratic Prohibition Plank 
Proposed by Senator David I. Walsh of Mass. 


W: FAVOR the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

To effect such repeal, we demand that the 
Congress immediately propose a Constitutional 
amendment to truly representative conventions 
in the states called to act solely on that proposal. 

We urge the enactment of such measures by 
the several states as will actually promote tem- 
perance, effectively prevent the return of the 
saloon and bring the liquor traffic into the open 
under complete supervision and control by the 
states. 

We demand that the Federal government 
effectively exercise its power to enable those 
states to protect themselves against importation 
of intoxicating liquors in violation of their laws. 

Pending repeal, we favor immediate modifica- 
tion of the Volstead act to legalize the manufac- 
ture and sale of beer and other beverages of 
such alcoholic content as is permissible under 
the Constitution and to provide therefrom a 
proper and needed revenue. 


The Minority Plank 


Rejected by the convention. Proposed by a 
majority of the special subcommittee on plat- 
form. 


> hen THE Congress immediately propose to truly 
representative conventions in the states, called 
to meet solely on the proposal, a repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

In the event of repeal we urge that the Demo- 
cratic party codperate in the enactment of such 
measures in the several states as will actually 
promote temperance, effectively prevent return 
of the saloon, and bring the liquor traffic under 
complete supervision and control by the states; 
and that the Federal government effectively ex- 
ercise its power to protect states against importa- 
tion of intoxicating liquors in violation of their 
laws. 
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His strong voice and fluent attacks upon Republican 
leadership seemed to arouse the convention to a certain 
pitch of enthusiasm. But perhaps he would have been 
wiser to have made acknowledgments in a few brief 
sentences, deferring his more extended letter or speech 
until after the adjournment of Congress. It is Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s own party. that is in control of this 
Congress ; and the Hoover Administration has not been 
exercising unchallenged power. The Roosevelt speech 
at Chicago did not discuss economic issues with quite 
the measure of judgment and restraint that would 
have been characteristic of more experienced men like 
Owen D. Young or Newton D. Baker. Allusions to 
the policy of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
seemed unmindful of the disputed statements that 
Governor Roosevelt had made in May, and that were 
answered by Al Smith and other Democrats. The 
tone of the speech was somewhat reckless in dispar- 
agement of the Administration. 


THE GOVERNOR’S RECENT interest in re- 
foresting neglected hillsides and 
abandoned farm lands of New York 
State has made him a convinced and 
ardent advocate of policies that leading conservation- 
ists, regardless of party, have been urgently supporting 
for more than thirty years. His foremost concrete pro- 
posal for relieving national unemployment lies in this 
field of tree-planting. “It is clear,” he declares in the 
course of an extended passage, “that economic fore- 
sight and immediate employment march hand in hand 
in the call for the reforestation of these vast areas. Jn 
so doing, employment can be given to a million men.” 
The Governor would put this million men to work 
planting trees, by virtue of an issue of federal bonds 
for public works. But Secretary Hyde, in a brief 
comment, shows that all the seedling trees available for 
such reforestation could occupy the million men for 
only a few hours of one day. At best, tree planting 
is a brief seasonal affair, and the Governor’s policy 
could have only a remote bearing upon the present 
crisis of industrial unemployment. The Governor’s 
next concrete proposal is to strengthen agricultural 
tariffs, and then persuade farmers to reduce their pro- 
duction to the limits of our own domestic consump- 
tion. This seems even more chimerical, in light of all 
the hard facts, than the relief of a distressed nation 
through tree planting. Proposals to relieve home own- 
ers under mortgage burdens are not differentiated from 
those that President Hoover has been urging. If 
Governor Roosevelt had postponed his program of 
remedies for several weeks, a careful study of his 
party’s platform would have had its influence. His 
remarks would have been, perhaps, less spirited and 
confident, but more definite and better guarded. His 
proposals have merit,“but they do not meet emerg- 
encies. They relate to slow, permanent land policies. 


Planting 
Trees to 
Bring Relief 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM is com- 
pact and brief. Its preamble de- 
nounces and castigates. It proceeds 
to advocate various things to the ex- 
tent of seventeen numbered planks. (1) Government 
exnenditure should be cut 25 per cent. (2) A bal- 
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Platform 
Demands 















CONGRESS LEADERS AT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


In this group we find men 
who were conspicuous in 
the adjustments of the last 
weeks of Congress. From 
left to right are: Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, 
Senator Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota, Congress- 
man Henry T. Rainey of 
Illinois, Speaker John N. 
Garner of Texas, and Con- 
gressman Bertrand H. Snell 
of New York. 


anced federal budget. (3) Sound currency with inter- 
national study of “silver and related questions.” (4) 
“A competitive tariff for revenue,” with reciprocity 
agreements and international conferences. (5) Federal 
relief for unemployment, with public works and short 
hours. (6) Unemployment and old age insurance. 
(7) Farm mortgage relief and control of crop sur- 
pluses. (8) A meaningless national defense plank. 
(9) Enforcement of the anti-trust laws, and ambigu- 
ous allusions to water power. (10) Publicity about 
the offering of foreign and domestic stocks and bonds, 
with regulation of holding companies and stock ex- 
changes. (11) Banking reform and relief of depositors. 
(12) Cautious and meaningless allusions to relief of 
war veterans. (13) A well-expressed plank alluding 
to international affairs, favoring adherence to the 
World Court, armament reduction, and conferences to 
protect peace, but opposing debt cancellation. (14) 
Philippine independence, and statehood for Porto 
Rico. (15) Improvement of judicial system and of 
legal procedure. (16) Publicity in campaign expendi- 
tures, and strengthening of corrupt practices act. 


THE SEVENTEENTH PLANK declares: 


rh “We favor the repeal of the Eight- 
ping eenth Amendment.” Like the Re- 


publican plank, it proposes that the 
question be submitted to special conventions in the 
States. The states are advised to behave nicely and 
decently when they get the full power of liquor con- 
trol back in their hands. Prohibition states are prom- 
ised protection against non-prohibition neighbors. 
We are printing the plank, as adopted by affirmative 
vote of 93434, together with the minority plank that 
was favored by a vote of 21334. Readers will note 
the demand for “immediate modification of the Vol- 
stead Act to legalize the manufacture and sale of beer,” 
etc. Democratic Senators and Congressmen who per- 
sonally prepared this platform and supported it at 
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Chicago were under obligation, upon their return to 
Washington, to act promptly upon this beer demand. 
They were at once challenged by Wet Republicans in 
Congress to join in supporting a measure providing 
for the manufacture and taxation of beer limited to 
3 or 4 per cent. of alcohol. But the Democratic lead- 
ers at Washington were quite lacking in the courage 
of their Chicago convictions. After election, in next 
winter’s short session, Congress will probably try to 
formulate some substitute for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Since nothing else would appear to be at all 
practicable, we may fairly assume that Congress will 
discover the Anderson proposal as recommended by 
the Wickersham Commission, and adopt it. In the 
closing hours of the session Senator Glass offered an 
impossible substitute for the Eighteenth Amendment. 
It will prove quite sufficient for the Constitution to 
give Congress jurisdiction. No further police regula- 
tions should be put into the text of the Constitution. 


OLDER READERS of the Review or RE- 
views will understand that in presi- 
dential campaigns, regardless of what 
might be the political preferences of 
the editor, we have tried to deal broadly with the 
issues, and above all to deal fairly and generously with 
the candidates of the two parties. When our July 
number went to press, Mr. Hoover had been renomi- 
nated by the Republicans; and in that number we 
presented an article intended to make just appraisal 
of his methods and achievements as President. Once 
in office a President is compelled to lay aside partisan- 
ship in the narrow sense, in order to serve the country 
as a whole. Under our system, it is customary to re- 
nominate for a second term, and the incumbent’s 
claims to confidence are not to be lightly dismissed. 
If Governor Roosevelt should become President, on 
the 4th of March, 1933, he will have fallen heir to a 
series of financial and economic achievements with 
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which Mr. Hoover’s name must stand accredited in the 
history of this period. Mr. Roosevelt and his cam- 
paigners will hardly strengthen their own movement if 
they charge the Hoover administration with failures 
or mistakes, while refusing to recognize its accepted 
programs. With opposition in Congress that seemed 
at times altogether fantastic in its recklessness and 
perversity, Mr. Hoover has managed so well that the 
adjournment of Congress leaves him standing head and 
shoulders above all other men in either party at Wash- 
ington, as the country’s leader in its period of eco- 
nomic difficulties. To deny this is to be ridiculous. 


Ir GoverNor RoosEvett should be 
vee Steed elected, we shall wish for him the good 
Gietenis fortune of finding wise and competent 
advisers, and the further advantages 
of a coéperative spirit on Capitol Hill. It is with some 
confidence that we express the opinion that the man 
who is inaugurated next March, whether Hoover or 
Roosevelt, will be able to announce that the country 
is slowly recovering, with agricultural prices somewhat 
improved, and with industrial unemployment not quite 
so prevalent. If Governor Roosevelt should be success- 
ful he will soon acquire a practical sense of the limita- 
tions as well as the opportunities of his great office. He 
will not be so free to try experiments as he has seemed 
to think. He has many friends, who believe in his 
capacities. We are glad to present to our readers a 
character sketch of this Democratic candidate, written 
from the standpoint of intimate acquaintance with his 
public career and his personal traits. If he should 
enter the White House, his best adviser will be ready 
at hand, although we have no idea about his Cabinet 
selections or other official personnel. We refer to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who sets a rare example of social usefulness 
and responsible citizenship, without ever having 
slighted the duties and pleasures that belong to home 
and family life. We are publishing an interview with 
Mrs. Roosevelt by a member of our own staff, in the 
course of which—in response to questions and sugges- 
tions—many things of timely interest were revealed 
as regards the Governor’s personal experiences, hob- 
bies, and predilections. 


CONGRESS MIGHT EASILY have finished 


capt dotin its work and adjourned on July 9, one 
ou ee, ~~ week later than the ending of the 
Everybody 


Democratic Convention. But Speaker 
Garner had been nominated for the vice-presidency ; 
and he felt obliged to give some thought to his per- 
sonal prestige before entering upon fourteen weeks of 
hard campaigning. His fellow Democrats had first 
smashed a good tax bill, had then torn to shreds a good 
economy bill. A stupendous “pork-barrel” measure 
had been ignominiously repudiated by the Senate, after 
Mr. Garner had forced it through the House. At length 
he had assumed personal sponsorship for a so-called 
“relief bill” made up in part of features harmonizing 
with President Hoover’s program, and in other parts 
with features similar to those contained in Senator 
Wagner’s bill. After many days of disagreement, 
compromises had been reached in conference between 
the two houses; and the President was willing to 
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sign the measure as a whole, except for one highly ob- 
jectionable proposal, upon which Speaker Garner alone 
had stubbornly insisted. This was an enlargement of 
the scope of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s 
authority to make loans. Speaker Garner contended 
that the corporation should lend its funds to any appli- 
cant whatsoever who could offer anything in the way of 
security. This, according to President Hoover, would 
convert the offices of the corporation into a “universal 
pawn-shop.” Speaker Garner retorted that the Cor- 
poration was helping the “classes” and neglecting the 
“masses.” His colleague on the ticket, Governor Roose- 
velt, had previously made similar criticisms. It was 
perfectly well known at Washington that the Presi- 
dent would veto the bill in that form, and that it 
could not be passed over his head in either chamber, 
But to gratify the Speaker’s feelings, the House went 
through the form of giving a majority vote in favor of 
the conference report. Republicans in the Senate 
agreed to help the Democrats pass the measure and 
expedite the veto, and this was done on July 9. The 
Speaker backed down, but insisted upon an unsuitable 
publicity detail. | Congress passed the President’s 
Home Mortgage Bank bill, and adjourned July 16. 


Ir 1s HARD to understand how anyone 


How Relief could uphold Speaker Garner’s argu- 
Actually . 

: oe ments after studying the methods 
Aids Millions 


and achievements of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Up to the first of July loans 
had been made to 4196 institutions since it began busi- 
ness on February 2. The total volume of loans au- 
thorized was $1,054,814,486. Banks and trust com- 
panies to the number of 3600 had been aided by loans, 
most of them in small towns. Such help had undoubt- 
edly been of immediate and vital aid to millions of 
individuals. Taking the states large and small to- 
gether, an average of more than a hundred institutions 
have been helped for each commonwealth. Building 
and loan associations to the number of 418 had bor- 
rowed - $52,500,000—which comes to about $130,000 
for each association. This means in the aggregate 
many thousands of home-owners actually relieved in 
pressing difficulties. President Hoover’s plan for a 
Home Mortgage Bank system as adopted will 


within a few weeks be affording relief to hundreds of . 


thousands of additional families needing extended 
credit to keep their homes. The only possible way by 
which,the Corporation can reach individuals effectively 
is through their own local banks and other institu- 
tions. The sum of $73,600,000 had been loaned to 51 
mortgage loan companies, most of which was used to 
help farmers. Besides the large previous sum allo- 
cated for protection against foreclosure of farm mort- 
gages, the Corporation has made over to the Secretary 
of Agriculture an additional sum of $85,000,000 to be 
used by him for direct loans to farmers. It has also 
assigned loans of $30,000,000 to the Federal Land 
Banks. This agency is only at the beginning of its 
work for the protection of farmers and home owners. 
Sixty-three insurance companies (mostly small ones) 
had received loans aggregating more than $63,000,000, 
and this has meant the protection of many thousands 
of small policy holders. 








The Progress of 


THE TOTAL suUM that had been loaned 
to railroads up to July 1 was $213,882,- 
724. Thirty-eight different roads had 
received loans, after approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and upon furnish- 
ing ample security. We are publishing a timely 
article upon the railroad situation written at our re- 
quest by Hon. L. J. Hackney, formerly a Supreme 
Court Judge in Indiana, and for many years a recog- 
nized authority in the field of transportation law and 
finance. Railroad earnings have been so restricted 
that the roads must always renew their bonded debts, 
with no chance at all to pay them off or to reduce them 
substantially. This is most unfortunate, not merely 
for the two million railroad stockholders, but for the 
entire business world. Railroads should have been 
not only encouraged but legally: required to accumulate 
money in good times for the gradual reduction of 
their bonded debts. They should also have been al- 
lowed to build up reserve funds from which to pay 
minimum dividends in bad years, and to employ as 
many men as possible in tasks of repair and construc- 
tion. The railroads have been outrageously overtaxed ; 
and their taxes this year considerably exceed in amount 
their total net earnings. But if they are driven to the 
wall, and thrown into bankruptcy, all other tax payers 
must suffer with them. Virtual collapse of the agency 
that has been the country’s largest taxpayer (with the 
exception of real estate) would throw the tax burden 
elsewhere. There is no class of citizens, however 
humble, that has not been aided in some measure by 
the efforts of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to protect the solvency of our railroads. It is time 
for honest and intelligent statesmen to expose and op- 
pose the demagogues who misrepresent every essential 
fact relating to railroads, public utilities, and other 
large enterprises that are hampered by obsolete 
laws and political mischief-makers. 


Supporting 
Credit of 


Railroads 


IT WILL BE A RELIEF to the country to 
have an interval of four clear months 
with the members of the Seventy- 
second Congress safely back among 
their constituents, having drawn as much mileage 
allowance as time tables and auditors will permit. 
Most of them are seeking re-election (this, of course, 
refers to the House of Representatives) and it is to 
be hoped that the more intelligent and discriminating 
of their constituents may give closer attention to their 
records than has been customary in the past. There 
might be a worse Congress than the present one, but 
there is room for improvement. No recent House of 
Representatives has seemed so lacking as the Seventy- 
second in constructive statesmanship, and in wisdom 
on the part of acknowledged leaders. But this has 
been attributable largely to non-partisan blocs. We 
have been so accustomed to a Senate that exploits 
twenty or thirty eccentric and whimsical entertainers 
that we have ceased to expect the so-called “upper 
house” to be controlled by its representative publicists 
and its men of sound economic and financial judgment. 
But we have a right to urge the 435 Congressional 
districts to send either their ablest Republican or their 
best Democrat, to help shape beneficial policies. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER RECEIVES A DISTINGUISHED AVIATOR 


Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam, first woman to fly the Atlantic 
alone, is honored by the President at the White House. 








LookING BACK over a long course of 
American political history, it may be 
stated with confidence that a Congress 
which tries to hamper and obstruct 
the Executive branch of the government is usually 
setting itself down as a nuisance. If Governor Roose- 
velt should be elected President, and there should be a 
slight Republican majority in the next House, it is 
hard to imagine that the man in the White House 
could be subjected to such disorderly and unintelligent 
interference from the Capitol as Mr. Hoover has re- 
cently encountered. Certainly it is to be feared that 
under any like circumstances Mr. Roosevelt’s nerve 
centers might not be equal to the strain. If Mr. Roose- 
velt should be elected, Mr. Garner would be translated 
to the congenial presiding chair of the Senate. The 
moral of it all is that since this is a political year, 
the American public should make the most and best 
of it, and try to elect Congressmen in whom they can 
have pride and satisfaction. However, from sheer ne- 
cessity, Congress has supported Mr. Hoover in the end. 


The White House 
Has Been 
Supported 


THERE ARE THOSE who blame Mr. 
Hoover for not having been able to 
foresee all that has happened during 
the past three years. After all, the 
President is a contemporary human being, without 
unique endowments of divination. His reasonable 
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THE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE 


An informal portrait of M. Herriot at Lausanne, as he waits in the 
street for a taxi. 








fellow citizens will hardly blame him for having failed 
to know more about the probable course of affairs 
than any other human being knew. As a simple matter 
of information, it may be stated that Mr. Hoover has 
actually made use of his unequalled position to ac- 
quire a better understanding of the world’s economic 
circumstances than anyone else who could possibly be 
substituted for him in his present position. Regardless 
of the political campaign, he will have to go on during 
the next seven months performing the duties of the 
most responsible public office in the world. For the 
next thirteen or fourteen weeks, a large number of 
gentlemen and ladies will be trying hard to see how 
much fault they can find with the President; and 
many of them will have hypnotized themselves into 
the belief that Mr. Hoover is rather a muddling and 
incompetent official. It is easy to throw rocks, and 
to try to spatter mud, in the direction of those actu- 
ally performing arduous public duties; and it is going 
to require self-denial on the part of some of our Demo- 
cratic friends to abstain from making unwarranted 
assertions. Mr. Everett Sanders, the new chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, may have to 
organize an unexpectedly aggressive campaign, to off- 
set the strategies and the tactics that the energetic Mr. 
James A. Farley, a politician of extraordinary energy, 
will not hesitate to employ. 
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. Mr. Frank H. Simonps writes again 
The Hoover 


Plan of 


ituation, wi i 
Disarmament situation, with particular reference to 


the conferences on disarmament and 
reparations. On June 22, President Hoover made a 
bold appeal to the world on the subject of armaments, 
The conference at Geneva had spent long months in 
endeavors that promised no results that would affect 
the general situation. Mr. Hoover’s plan, which had 
been matured with careful thought, proposed an im- 
mediate reduction of all armaments by one-third. This 
would not affect the relative strength of national 
armies and navies, but would save annual expenditures 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars. Italy was 
prompt in expressing approval, and so were many 
other countries. But the French and British govern- 
ments have so many irons in the fire with their far- 
flung empires, and their settled psychology of domina- 
tion, that it is difficult to bring either of them to the 
point of accepting outright anything that is proposed 
by some other government. After waiting half a 
month, the British proposed a counter-plan of naval 
reduction, seemingly prepared from the standpoint of 
their own relative advantage. The Labor party in 
England would have been eager to accept a plan so 
equitable and unselfish as that proposed by Mr. 
Hoover; but Tories and Imperialists are in over- 
whelming majority, even though Ramsay MacDonald 
has been kept in the forefront as Prime Minister. 


_ THE DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL at Geneva 
The sent was allowed to be quietly shelved 
ried while the attention of the world was 
fixed upon another conference, which 

was proposing to agrte finally upon the question of 
Germany’s further payment of reparations. The new 
government in Germany, with Chancellor von Papen 
at its head, was not expected to be conciliatory. All 
leaders at Berlin, regardless of party, had declared 
that reparations were at an end, and that Germany 
would never make another payment. The moratorium 
that President Hoover had initiated, beginning July 1, 
1931, would have to stand for all time according to 
German statements. But, after all, there had been 
successive treaties and agreements, and Germany had 
signed them. Responsible Germans greatly preferred 
henceforth to live in a world of law and order. It is not 
well to repudiate signed agreements, however burden- 
some and onesided they may seem to be. _ Chancellor 
von Papen and his associates went to Lausanne with 
the earnest purpose to proceed in recognition of what 
is called public law. Fortunately for the peace of 
Europe and the well-being of the world, France has a 
new Premier of great discernment, who can look a 
fact in the face and recognize it for what it is worth. 
Premier Herriot thought the time had come for France 
and Germany to begin a new era of codperation. 
Prime Minister MacDonald went to Lausanne with 


glowing moral purpose; and his influence, more than 


that of any other individual, seems to have carried 
the day. Everyone recognized the fact that regular 
payments under the Young Plan could not be re- 
sumed. The Germans were ready, however, to accept 
some further financial obligation. 
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The Progress 


Tuts LAUSANNE SETTLEMENT appears 
to be the first important step toward 
the undoing of the wholesale mistakes 
of the Versailles Treaty. The world 
has suffered incalculably by reason of the aggressive- 
ness of the rival military governments of Europe dur- 
ing long decades. The people of the United States, 
in their unprecedented generosity toward Europe, 
have been victimized to an extent that it would be 
hard to overstate. Nothing is more absurd than the 
claim that Europe is ground down by debts owed to 
the United States. Europe is at present paying noth- 
ing at all on those debts, while the American taxpayer 
is carrying the full burden, and he has not been 
granted a moment of moratorium. The money to 
European governments was loaned by investors who 
took acknowledgment in the form of United States 
bonds. These bonds are now held by investors in 
many countries. The American taxpayer is keeping 
up the interest on them. Principal and interest will 
have to be paid in full to the investors. These debts 
bear not the slightest relation to the ability or the 
inability of Germany to submit to further exactions 
from European governments under the guise of “repara- 
tions”. If the European governments do not ratify 
the Lausanne arrangement, Germany will consider 
herself fully relieved, even in the legal sense, of any 
further negotiations. But, of course, the Lausanne 
agreement will be ratified; and the European govern- 
ments that owe the United States will honestly meet 
their agreements. They have not asked for any im- 
proper concessions. At the earliest possible moment, 
the United States Treasury should withdraw from its 
false position as mediator between the debtors and the 
actual creditors, viz. the private investors. It is con- 
stantly asserted that these debts to the United States 
have had something to do with the present period of 
economic depression. It would be equally true to 
say that they were the cause of the world’s economic 
prosperity during the Coolidge period. With a proper 
reduction of armament costs, European governments 
could in due time take care of their debts without 
serious difficulty. But the one fact to remember is 
that the American taxpayer, in point of fact, is actu- 
ally carrying the weight of those debts all the time, 
and that the European governments are now paying 
nothing at all, and are giving no evidence of intention 
to pay in the near future. 


Lausanne 
and the Debts 


to America 


THOSE WHO ARE in doubt about the 
validity of claims for the civilization 
of our present era may reassure them- 
selves by checking up in various ways. 
One such test would be found in the field of medical 
science and public health. We are publishing a brief 
account of the career of the late Dr. Keen of Phila- 


Sure Steps 
in Medical 
Progress 


delphia. During the long years of his own medical 
practice he had seen more progress in the art of re- 
lieving human suffering, and in dealing with particu- 
lar maladies, than had been made in the previous two 
thousand years. Mr. Daniel Willard, whose inde- 
fatigable efforts are not confined solely to his duties 
as head of a great railway system but who is also 
president of the Board of Trustees of Johns Hopkins 


of the World 





GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND BRITISH PRIME MINISTER 


A Lausanne conference between Franz von Papen and 
Ramsay MacDonald. 


University and a citizen of wide interest in social wel- 
fare, presents for our readers an appreciative state- 
ment regarding the career of Dr. William H. Welch. 
Dr. Welch is retiring from further active work in 
charge of a university department; and this is a good 
time to recognize in his career the advances that have 
been made, largely under his leadership, in the ap- 
plication of the results of medical research to the ad- 
ministration of public health services. We have also 
a memorandum from President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago regarding medical research as now 
carried on, with large endowments and great scientific 
authority and skill, in the laboratories of the Chicago 
institution. The newspapers have within recent weeks 
commented upon special researches at Chicago in the 
field of degenerative diseases (such as those of the 
kidneys) under terms of an endowment of more than 
a million dollars contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
D. Lasker. But about researches of this kind, Uni- 
versity authorities are properly reticent. They do not 
seek publicity, and they are especially desirous not to 
raise false hopes as to new remedies or treatments, 
while protracted experiments and investigations re- 
main incomplete. 

















THE THREE H's of 
world politics: Presi. 
dent Hoover and 
Adolf Hitler rail at 
Premier Herriot 
over war debts and 
reparations. 
From Le Rire (Paris) 
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From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


BY PREFERENTIAL tariffs the Dutch and Bel- 


gian mice put a bell on the world-crisis cat. 

















From the Daily Express (London) 
FRENCH DISARMAMENT is out of step—as usual. 


From /i 420 (florence, Liaiy) 
GARIBALDI (dead 50 years): "Bravol 
Bind Italy together, gallant Fascist!" 


From the Record 
(Glasgow, Scotland) 








UNCLE SAM pleases all Great 
Britain's liberals! 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) By Oskar Garvens, from Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


THE THREE GERMANIES i WN CHANCELLOR VON PAPEN 
The northern Trade Unionist, 4 French Cock: ‘Heavens! I re- 
the southern Catholic, and x ee member that German Uhlan in 
the eastern Fascist are mutu- ; the War. Now he's in the saddle 
ally hostile. Note the map. again!" 
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REVOLT IN CHILE 


A bitter cartoon directed 

against the Chilean Juntas 

which shift between Socialism 
and Communism. 


From the Jrish Weekly Inde- 
pendent (Dublin, Ireland) 
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Ton the Daily Express (London) From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
BRITISH EMPIRE CONFERENCE UNHAPPY MONARCHS 


The more or less jolly Dominions harmonize at their Ottawa get-together, The Kings of Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Bul- 
which met with acclamation on the 2Ist of July. garic find it rough in these days of depression. 








PF eaccm D. RooSEVELT is a composite of the best 
characteristics, achievements, traditions and 
aspirations of American manhood. He is well-poised, 
fearless, resourceful, untiring and properly ambitious. 

He loves mankind and has an urge to serve them. His 
motto is like that of the Kings of England, “Ich Dien”. 
He is like the “Servant in the House”. He has no stone 
cathedral to preach in to a limited audience. The 
people are his congregation. When he spoke of the 
Forgotten Man he struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of millions that are forgotten and inarticulate, 
and craving for sympathetic understanding of their 
present trials and tribulations. 

This explains the tremendous waves of his popularity 
that are sweeping over the country, unmindful of the 
petty carping criticisms of some of his opponents, and 
that will land him in the White House. 

The story of the fifty crowded years which culminated 
one hot night recently in Chicago with his nomination 
for the Presidency is one which will never be com- 
pletely told, for even the central character himself can- 
not remember all its fascinating details. If it had ever 
been possible for someone to say, “Go to, we will choose 
a man whom we will educate from the start for the 
Presidency—will give the proper schooling and family 
background, the proper travel at home and abroad, the 
proper executive experience—one who will make gov- 
ernment his business and who will be businesslike 
about government”—that man’s life story would follow 
closely that of the Democratic nominee. 

An enormous zest for life, a magnificient physique, a 
splendid mind and the ability to use it, a genuine, 
spontaneous interest in everything and everybody with 
whom he comes in contact—and a faculty for extracting 
the utmost of information and suggestion from each— 
these are natural characteristics of the man Roosevelt. 
To them the executive Roosevelt added 22 years of 
political life. His public career, 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE, AND HIS POLITICAL CAREER 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 









The size of many a re- 
spectable European country, comprising both huge in- 
dustrial centers and 18,000,000 acres of profitable farm 
land, its population divergent in racial inheritance, re- 
ligion and standards of living, the Empire State pre- 


public office in the nation. 


sents a complex problem to any Chief Executive. The 
Governor must make many appointments, hold count- 
less conferences, address the Legislature on stated oc- 
casions and in emergencies, and handle many special 
duties, such as the preparation of the budget—in itself 
an intricate affair requiring special knowledge of evcry 
state department and office, as well as considerable 
shrewdness in preventing “special appropriations” and 
other evasions fathered by some of the recalcitrant 
members of the Legislature. ; 

Governor Roosevelt has handled state matters with 
intelligence and dispatch; he knows every part of the 
state at first hand. He has appointed men of ability 
and integrity, and given them a free hand in their own 
departments. At the start of each year he has pre- 
sented to the Legislature in his annual message a defi- 
nite program, point by point, and in spite of partisan 
politics has succeeded in obtaining a remarkable pro- 
portion of the measures he has advocated. 

This has been partly due to his perspicacity to strike 
directly at the heart of a matter. Feeling that the citi- 
zens of New York are often too scantily informed as to 
their own state administration, the Governor has given 
radio talks at regular intervals, in the form of a “repcri 
to the stockholders”. In simple, direct language he has 
told of efforts to eliminate overlapping offices of state, 
country and town, has explained highway, school 


and state institution expenditures, has pointed out 
taxation inequalities and has given each department at 
Albany its fair representation in his broadcasts. He has 
not hesitated to point out obstructive legislative tactics, 
and the popular response has resulted in somewhat re- 








starting when he was 28, has taken 
in its stride important party posts 
both in his own state and the na- 
tion, a World War, several dra- 
matic campaigns and much hard 
unspectacular organization work, 
a serious illness and the carrying 
of the heaviest responsibilities, dur- 
ing the past three years, wich 
any New York Governor has ever 
faced. 

Next to the Presidency of the 
United States, the Governorship of 
New York is the most exacting 


’ The ancestral country home 
of the Democratic nominee 
at Hyde Park, N. Y., near 
the foothills of the Catskills. 





















































THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT with his family at his Hyde Park, N. Y., home. Seated are Governor Roosevelt; 
Mrs. Roosevelt, holding Anna Eleanor Dall, their granddaughter; Mrs. Curtis Dall, their daughter, with her son, Curtis Dall, Jr., 





and Mrs. James D. Roosevelt, the Governor's mother. Standing are three of the Governor's four sons, Franklin D., Jr., James, 
and John; and his son-in-law, Curtis Dall. 


luctant but nonetheless obedient action on the part of 
the obstructionists, conscious of the fact that an aroused 
electorate may cost them their positions. 

Today, as twenty years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
takes pride in being “an upstate man”. He comes from 
a part of New York where agriculture is all-important. 

As a boy, he enjoyed all the advantages of a small 
family and of a large one, being an only child, with 
many relatives. His father, James Roosevelt, brought 
to the spacious Hudson River estate his second wife, 
Sara Delano, who fortunately still is alive and glories 
in her boy’s success. Miss Delano had sailed to Hong 
Kong in one of her father’s clipper ships. Their only 
child was born in the big house at Hyde Park where the 
family still lives. It is perhaps to his mother’s contact 
with a now-vanished phase of American life that the 
Governor owes his passion for the sea, while to his 
father he owes his love for spreading country acres, 
for well-kept forests and rich farm lands which yield 
something over and above an arduous living. 

Young Franklin went to school at Groton, but he 
supplemented the conventional education of the fash- 
ionable boys’ school of his day by travels abroad, with 
his parents or “on his own”. Ina bicycle tour of pre- 
war Germany, in fact, his offhand indifference to irking 
regulations caused him to set a record of being ar- 
rested four times in one day. 

Tennis, horseback, hunting, amateur taxidermy, ice- 
boating, and swimming were popular sports at Hyde 
Park, and when Franklin was fourteen, he became 
the proud possessor of a 21-foot knockabout with a 


tiny cabin. In this he cruised along the Maine coast and 
within another few years was sailing regularly in East- 
ern waters. His mother declares to this day that when 
he sent word at what time he would arrive, in coming 
from New York to New Brunswick, he invariably made 
port within a half hour of the time set—a story at which 
his sons, devoted as they are, scoff irreverently. 

Needless to say, the boy’s early ambition was Annapo- 
lis; during the Spanish American War an abortive at- 
tempt to run away and enlist in the Navy was thwarted 
only by an outbreak of measles. Young Franklin was 
not long however in discovering that he enjoyed the 
companionship and athletics of a boys’ school as much 
as he had the solitude and outdoor life of his father’s 
fields and woodlands, and after several earnest family 
sessions he agreed to complete his studies and become 
a lawyer. He entered Harvard in 1900, specializing in 
history and government. As the enterprising editor of 
The Crimson he scored many “beats” and launched 
some crusades which stirred the placid academic circles 
to their depth. When he graduated in three and one- 
half years, wearing a Phi Beta Kappa key, he took with 
him the affectionate regard of vrofessors, students and 
collegé employees alike. 3 

Shortly after graduation, Franklin married his sixth 
cousin, Eleanor Roosevelt. Her uncle, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, gave her away and praised the groom 
for “keeping the name in the family”. Then followed the 
study of law and a closer and closer association with 
the little upriver community of Hyde Park, where 
Franklin joined the volunteer fire department and from 
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which in 1900 he attended the state Democratic con- 
vention as a young and eager delegate. Soon there- 
after came the invitation to run for state senator—a 
foregone conclusion of four weeks futile campaigning, 
in a solid Republican district. In accepting this ap- 
parently empty honor, the 28-year-old Democrat spoke 
some very prophetic words—‘As you know, I accept 
the nomination with absolute independence. I am 
pledged to no man; I am influenced by no specific in- 
terest; and so I shall remain. If elected, I shall give 
my entire time to serving the people of this district. 
In the coming campaign I need not tell you that I do 
not intend to sit still—we are going to have a very 
strenuous month.” 
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The month was strenuous, the candidate defying his: 


older political advisors by campaigning from an auto- 
mobile, then regarded distrustfully by farmers as a 
dangerous and positively immoral contraption. To the 
amazement of everyone, his own party included, Roose- 
velt carried his district. To the further amazement of 
all, he and his family—now augmented by several 
babies—moved forthwith to Albany, where state legis- 
lators had hitherto spent only two or three days a week. 


A” IMMEDIATELY came convincing evidence 
of the qualities of firmness and inspiring 
leadership and courageous independence possessed by 
this Roosevelt. Tammany had selected its man for 
United States Senator—and Tammany and all New 
York State took it for granted that he was practically in 
Washington. Not so Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

His little house on State Street became the head- 
quarters of a small insurgent group, some twenty-one in 
number. They had determined that “Blue Eyed Billy 
Sheehan” should not be elected and he was not. Their 
lines held firm under concentrated and violent fire; 
seasoned political observers, at first surprised by their 
ability to hold out, were in the end completely dazed by 
their victory. “Blue Eyed Billy” Sheehan withdrew to 
escape ignominious defeat, and a candidate acceptable 
to both camps was chosen. Senator Roosevelt’s first 
setto with the “machine” had made political history. 
Nor was the battle of New York moment only. The 
prolonged and dramatic fight gave marked impetus to 
the national movement for the popular election of 
United States Senators. 

The legislative session reached a climax of a dif- 
ferent sort when at its close the Senator for Dutchess 
County refused an appropriation which he said his 
district did not need and urged that the money be re- 
turned to the state treasury. In the hush that followed, 
a Republican Senator rose and said, “I hope that the 
stenographer will not fail to record the protest made by 
the Senator from Dutchess. It will stand as a monu- 
ment greater than any that has ever been or will be 
erected to perpetuate the achievements of his illus- 
trious relative.” “Big Tim” Sullivan said more briefly, 
“Frank, you ought to have your head examined.” 

Not content with his campaign against “bossism” in 
his own party as well as in that of his political rivals, 
Roosevelt went to the Baltimore convention of 1912 
with a small group working for the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson, and there displayed the keen wit, 
solid talent for organization and detail, and ability to 
harmonize conflicting viewpoints which has developed 
steadily through the years since. In his campaign for 
re-election as state senator he ran ahead of both Wilson 
and Sulzer, the candidate for Governor. His program 
for protection of farmers in the marketing of their pro- 
duce was later put through in the form in which it was 
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drafted, and. is today a workable part of New York’s 
farm policy. 

But Wilson was in Washington, as was Josephus 
Daniels, with whom Franklin D. Roosevelt had become 
acquainted in his visits there. There was, as it hap- 
pened, one and only one federal department in which 
the young New Yorker was willing to work. Six weeks 
after his thirty-first birthcday, Roosevelt took the oath 
of office as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

To the department he brought a knowledge of naval 
history and tradition, a wealth of energy and enthusi- 
asm, his growing experience in handling men and his 
inborn, unquenchable desire to do things directly and 
without red tape. 

Under his immediate direction he had the civilian 
personnel, the navy yards, the docks, and the purchas- 
ing of supplies. He also contributed, because of his 
naval background and knowledge, to the shaping of the 
whole American naval policy. Taking hold with no 
loss of time he instituted reforms which seemed simple 
and businesslike to him but came with the shock of 
violent and unwelcome upheaval to members of the 
old regime. Quite incidentally for instance, he insisted 
that the middies learn to swim, which had never been 
suggested before. 

The navy yards, white elephants during many ad- 
ministrations, were run largely by political influence 
and made a bad showing in the department budget. 
Roosevelt converted them into productive, self-support- 
ing plants, each with its own specialty. 

The buying of supplies, formerly conducted in a gen- 
teel and quiet manner, through brokers, was next at- 
tacked. Middlemen were wiped out and open, com- 
petitive bidding established. When bids were identical, 
they were thrown out, and if resubmitted without 
change, the threat of placing the contract abroad brought 
the private manufacturer to terms. The first war against 
“profiteering” was won before the actual war began. 

Not as picturesque as many of his reforms, but a vital 
contribution to the efficiency of the service was Roose- 
velt’s system of refueling and revictualing the ships. 
Even in 1913, the young Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
had the unorthodox idea that his job was to get and 
keep his department in shape for immediate action. Un- 
like the famous military quartermaster who complained 
that he had everything running nicely until the War 
came along and upset it, Roosevelt had the pleasure of 
finding that his methods, efficient in peacetime, were 
even more efficient in war. 

For he felt, long before most of the Wilson cabinet had 
faced the issue squarely, that the United States would 
enter the war. There is a story of a White House con- 
ference, when the young Assistant Secretary was called 
in to find President Wilson and Major General Hugh 
Scott, Chief of Staff of the Army, closeted together. The 
President with a twinkle in his eye said, “Mr. Secretary, 
I am very sorry, but you have cornered the market for 
supplies. You'll have to divide up with the Army.” 


R cosever, anticipating the actual outcome, had 
in fact, made detailed estimates of the amounts 
of supplies of every kind needed, had placed contracts 
for a full year’s supplies on a war basis: he had combed 
the markets of the world for supplies, and on the out- 
break of the war, had ready detailed and accurate sta- 


tistics on 15,000 industrial American plants. 


He proved increasingly able to analyze the gravity of 
a situation, and even more did he prove his-skill in 
handling men. War prices brought war wages and 
every industry in the country suffered labor shortage 





Franklin 


and labor troubles. Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt was already on solid ground with the workers 
in navy plants. His cordial, untroubled relations with 
his men continued through the hectic days of speeded up 
war production. 

An early project to house 10,000 men was built with- 
out contractors and finished two months ahead of sched- 
ule at a cost approximately one-third less than that of 
similar constructions. Cheerfully overriding orders for 
the building of shelters for 2000 men and preparing for 
40,000; establishing for his own department what later 
became the official War Board of the nation; waging 
a “knock-down fight” for the construction of 400 110- 
feet submarine chasers, which crossed the ocean under 
their own power—Franklin D. Roosevelt had to his 
credit the breaking of many precedents and the ac- 
complishment of so much that any recital would soon 
become monotonous. 

Greatest perhaps of his achievements was the estab- 
lishment of the North Sea Barrage, an undertaking 
which required months of struggle against incredulity, 
non-codperation and red tape. The North Sea Bar- 
rage was made possible first because Roosevelt was ac- 
cessible to strangers and welcomed an unannounced in- 
ventor who wandered into his private office. His own 
tenacity and his rare talent for changing obstructionists 
to enthusiasts made an established fact this blockade 
which was credited more than any other single step with 
breaking the back of submarine warfare. 

Before the war ended, Roosevelt had seen it from the 
trenches, had met and talked with Foch, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George and the King of England. 

He was entrusted with the winding up of many com- 
plicated projects when the war ended. One American 
officer in France voiced the admiring phrase of others 
when he sighed and said, “He certainly knows how to 
handle the French!” 

In 1920, Roosevelt went to the convention at San 
Francisco and for the first time nominated his friend, 
Alfred E. Smith. But he himself, to the surprise of 
many, received the vice- -presidential nomination by ac- 
clamation, and at thirty-eight, he resigned from the Navy 
Department and started his usual vigorous campaign. 
After visiting practically every state in the union, 
traveling by car, train, horse and airplane, he met de- 
feat philosophically and planned to devote himself to 
private life for a while. It is today one of his proudest 
boasts that in a scant year he had doubled the business 
of the firm with which he became associated, and even 
after the severe attack of poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis, with which he was stricken, he directed his 
business affairs from his home. The convention of 1924 
—probably the most arduous in the history of his 
party—demonstrated his physical stamina and mental 
vigor. Though he did not succeed in electing his 
friend, Alfred E. Smith, Roosevelt emerged from the 
ordeal again a “man of destiny” in the Democratic 
party. The 1928 campaign found him at Houston, where 
he had the pleasure of seeing the reward of his years 
of work and his brilliant nomination: speech in the 
choice of Smith on the first ballot. 

The story of the choice of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
candidate for the Governor of New York has been told 
and ‘retold. It is probably the most genuine case of 
“drafting” a man in the history of politics. He said “no” 
many times and in many ways, but when Smith made a 
personal matter of it he said “yes.” First he assured 
himself that his physical condition would enable him to 
carry the complex duties of the Governorship; he was 
passed by insurance examiners and other doctors as “a 
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splendid physical specimen, and a gilt-edge insurance 
risk.” His campaign was typically Rooseveltian—cover- 
ing much ground, including hundreds of speeches, leav- 
ing his traveling companions limp and appearing simply 
to rest and refresh the candidate. His personal con- 
tact with his constituents invigorated him. His election 
with a substantial majority in the year of the great Re- 
publican landslide, which carried even New York state 
for Hoover, was a triumph. He was to repeat in even 
more decisive fashion two years later, when he was re- 
elected by the startling plurality of 725,000, the largest 
ever given any New York Governor. 


eign knows his State. He is said to be the 
only New York Governor who has visited its 
every public institution—prisons, reformatories, hos- 
pitals. He has used the “long vacations” of summer 
months for his trips, and has covered as much as 20,000 
miles in a summer, going by car, train and canal boat. 
The latter is his special joy—in his comfortable chair he 
holds informal court on deck, and to the leisurely plod- 
ding craft come farmers, summer residents, small town 
officials and “old timers” of the countryside. 

The convention of 1932 is now history. It has been 
said that at each national convention, the candidate of 
the next emerges. Roosevelt has been for years the 
darling of the prophets. “Original Roosevelt men” are 
thick’ as leaves in Vallombrosa. One convention after 
another has known him as enthusiast and organizer, as 
keen political strategist and ardent party man. He 
loves the game; he bears no illwill; he can out-think and 
out-plan an adversary and on the platform he can give 
that authentic thrill which only the really great speak- 
er commands. Time after time Democratic conventions 
have been forcibly halted on the verge of a stampede 
to a man who was there to inspire the gathering for 
another. This June, absent for the first time from the 
scene of battle and the joy of conflict, the effect of that 
magnetic personality was denied the delegates who met 
to choose their nominee. It was not needed. All knew 
of his’ varied record of 22 years public service. He 
was chosen on his record and because of his policies, 
as any nominee would wish to be chosen. He flew to 
the convention and himself sounded the call to battle. 
His campaign was under way before the opposing candi- 
date was officially notified. Small wonder that Roose- 
velt in action is a nightmare to his political rivals! 

If elected, he will command the best work and most 
loyal devotion of those around him. He has a fine, 
well-directed, workable mentality. He does not breathe 
the rarefied air of the super-intellectual, but he is far 
more analytical and critical than his natural good 
humor and affability leads the unobservant to suspect. 
It is hard to “put anything over on him”. He is pa- 
tient, but not everlastingly. He is friendly, but not 
gullible. He is a democrat with a small as well as with 
a large “d”, but he has a true i aa of the dignity 
and the duties of a leader. 

When he goes to Washington, he nit so with a 
background of national and international experience 
in the most stressful times in the history of the country 
since the Civil War, and with a thorough knowledge of 
federal machinery and of personnel. He will function 
immediately and effectively, without the “breaking in” 
which retards even the ablest man. He has spent 
twenty-two years preparing himself for the job, and no 
one who has come in contact with him as state senator, 
as member of the War Cabinet, as campaign manager 
of a presidential candidate, as Governor of a great state, 
can doubt his ability to succeed as President. 















Az FIVE O'CLOCK on a hot summer after- 
noon the streets of New York teem with 
the human outpourings of business offices, working their 
way to home-bound transportation. But in the “Val- 
Kill Shop, Furniture,” on this day in mid-July, there 
was not the faintest evidence that New York’s closing 
hour for business had passed. 

It was the office of the wife of Democracy’s newly 
honored choice for President. Franklin Roosevelt was 
“somewhere on Long Island Sound,” in a 40-foot yawl. 
But Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, with whom we were to 
enjoy an interview relating to her husband, was at 
work. There were comfortable lounges in the recep- 
tion room for visitors, plainly the handicraft of Val- 
Kill shops. But in her inner working sanctum Mrs. 
Roosevelt sat in a straight-back chair, at a small writ- 
ing desk. She plunged directly into the purpose of our 
visit, embodiment of efficiency, poise, and courtesy. 
With voice so low and tongue so fluent as to defy the 
taking of notes, she answered questions about “Mr. 
Roosevelt,” and made replies about “Frank.” A per- 
sistent twinkle in her blue eyes, accompanying the 
spoken word, cannot be transferred into lines of cold 
type. Our Democratic presidential nominee is surely 
not without honor in the home circle. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is a woman of affairs in her own right. 
Many would suppose that being First Lady of the State 
of New York, mother of five children and grandmother 
of three more, would be sufficient occupation. Not Mrs. 
Roosevelt. In 1925, in partnership with two other 
women, she started a furniture business on the estate 
at Hyde Park—known as Hyde Park Village Craftsmen, 
makers of Val-Kill furniture. Understanding the sea- 
sonal uncertainties of farm employment, she believed 
that a trade such as furniture-making could provide 
steadier occupation for some of the local people. By 
commuting each week from Albany, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
also continued to teach history, drama, and English two 
days each week at the Todhunter School, in New York 
City. Managing an unbelievable multiplicity of inter- 
ests, she has supervised as well the Executive Mansion 


at Albany, the Hyde Park estate, the New York City . 


town house on East 65th Street—and she does her read- 
ing while commuting. 

The thought of Franklin Roosevelt, with three of his 
sons, cruising up the Atlantic Coast in a 40-foot yawl, 
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The Candidate at Home 


An Interview by MARGARET ALDER with 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


ten days after an impromptu airplane trip to Chicago 
to accept the Democratic nomination, stirs one’s im- 
agination. Here is a man who uses the swiftest and 
newest manner of transportation for his business, but 
for his pleasure he “must go down to the sea again.” 

It seemed the logical starting point for our inter- 
view, in which the questions asked were not intended 
to draw Mrs. Roosevelt out on matters political, but 
rather to learn things of a more personal and intimate 
nature. So we asked about the cruise. 

“Frank has always been interested in boats,” she 
replied. “Before he was fifteen he had a small sailboat, 
which he used around his parent’s summer home on 
Campobella Island, in New Brunswick, across from 
Eastport, Maine. Outgrowing this, he acquired a 
schooner, and each summer until the War he cruised 
up and down between New York and Nova Scotia. 
When the War came, my husband thought he had no 
right to keep his boat, so he sold her. 

“This cruise is his first since the War. There isn’t 
a harbor between here and Eastport that he doesn’t 
know intimately.” And with proper modesty Mrs. 
Roosevelt added: “My husband is absolutely sure of 
his ground, is a good navigator and a fine sailor.” As 
though it might seem best to prove her statement, she 
continued: “Once during the War, when he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he piloted a destroyer 
through the Narrows between Campobella Island and 
the mainland. ‘Impossible’! the destroyer’s commander 
had predicted.” But Franklin Roosevelt knew his chan- 
nels and his rocks. 

As Mrs. Roosevelt explained, Franklin Roosevelt 
himself longed as a boy to follow the sea. He would 
be a sailor, and he would go to Annapolis. But his 
father thought not; and young Frank had been brought 
up to listen. He consoled himself in later life by col- 
lecting all things nautical: ship models, prints, books, 
relics. “My husband today possesses what is undoubt- 
edly the finest collection in this country of articles per- 
taining to the Navy. He also has read everything naval, 
and is a veritable encyclopaedia on the Navy.” 

This interest in the Navy was to bear fruit, as Mrs. 
Roosevelt explained. “In 1912, at the Baltimore con- 
vention which nominated Woodrow Wilson, Frank, 
though not a delegate, was very active. Later both Mr. 
Daniels, who became Secretary of the Navy, and Presi- 
dent Wilson himself asked him if he would like to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He said he would. 
His cousin Theodore remarked that at last the Navy 
Department had an executive head who knew some- 
thing about naval matters!” 

Franklin Roosevelt served seven years as Assistant 
Secretary, all through the War, resigning in 1920 to ac- 
cept the nomination for Vice-President on the ticket 
with Mr. Cox. His work was largely concerned with 
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Navy personnel and supplies, and 
he was peculiarly successful in la- 
bor conciliation during that period 
when Labor spoke with authority. 
Also, he removed much of the red 
tape which complicated his de- 
partment’s machinery. These are 
matters of public knowledge. 

In 1918 he actually “got across,” 
making the voyage on a destroyer 
which was part of a convoy for 
transports. Once in France he was 
not satisfied until he had reached 
the front lines, where the Marines, 
pride of the Navy, were making 








history at Belleau Woods. Coming 
home in September, Mr. Roosevelt 
was stricken with pneumonia. But on January 2, 1919, 
he was on his way back to France to take charge of 
demobilization of Navy camps and supplies. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was with him on this second trip. They re- 
turned on the ship with President Wilson, as he 
brought home the first draft of the League of Nations. 

Balked of a career on the sea, Franklin Roosevelt 
graduated from Harvard in 1904. That Fall he entered 
Columbia Law School, and three years later was ad- 
mitted to the Bar. The family home remained at 
Hyde Park (on the Hudson River, eighty-five miles 
north of New York City), and so it came about that 
in 1910 neighbors in that district—which comprises 
Dutchess, Putnam, and Columbia counties — asked 
Franklin Roosevelt to run for State Senator. No Demo- 
crat had been elected in twenty-eight years. 

Mrs. Roosevelt recalls this challenge to her husband 
because we had asked how the young Harvard gradu- 
ate, stripling in the law, had happened to get into pub- 
lic life. His first political encounter was one of intense 
activity. A Democratic landslide swept over the coun- 
try that year, and an unknown Roosevelt stepped into 
the Senate chamber in Albany. Here he remained for 
two terms, becoming quickly known as a leader of pro- 
gressive Democrats. A political career thus started led 
on through seven years as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, an unsucessful campaign for Vice-President, and 
at length to two terms as Governor. Today he stands 
at the top, his party’s choice for President. 

Still another of Franklin Roosevelt’s special interests 
dates back to his early life. This is his enthusiasm for 
agriculture. Mrs. Roosevelt explains it all quite simply: 

“Frank’s father, though active in business (he was a 
lawyer and vice-president of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad), lived most of the time on the Hyde Park 
estate. He loved the country, and was very fond of 
horses, which he raised. Frank was an excellent rider 
until his illness. He can ride now, but he prefers 
getting about our place in his own little Ford. 

“Our farm has no specialty, though fruit farming is 
the popular type about us. We go in for general farm- 
ing—growing oats, wheat, rye, fruit trees—and we have 
about twenty cows. We have done considerable re- 
forestation, too. Frank’s chief interest at Hyde Park 


is forestry. Gradually, different parts of the woods 
have been taken over, weeded out, and replanted with 


































trees.” The estate at Hyde Park covers about 500 acres. 
With this “born-of-the-land” background, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recommendations for reforestation and agricul- 
ture assume deeper significance. 
Mrs. Roosevelt herself makes frequent reference to 
her husband’s illness, now ten years past and gone. Her 
positive faith in his physical strength and endurance is 


convincing. “I don’t know anyone who is stronger now 
than my husband—he is much stronger even than be- 
fore his illness. His philosophy of life makes him 
patient; he has great self-control. He can come through 
a state campaign, which will leave his associates dead, 
and be perfectly fresh at the end.” Then, almost as an 
after-thought: “And I can do this, too.” One believes 
this readily. Mrs. Roosevelt gives continued evidence 
of a quiet strength and resourcefulness on which she 
confidently draws. 

“My husband seemed better fitted than many others 
might have been to meet an illness like that, for he has 
always been interested in a great many things. For 
instance, beside his navy collection, he is a collector of 
autographs. He has a good collection of stamps, and 
works on his stamp books now. My husband has a 
versatile mind. I have never seen the person who has 
a particular hobby in which Frank is not interested. 
He has a catholic interest in anything anybody talks 
about. He is a great reader, preferring biography, dis- 
liking novels, and enjoying detective stories. 

Breakfast alone. Mrs. Roosevelt drew another pic- 
ture for us. “His habit is to breakfast by himself, read- 
ing his mail and the newspapers at this time. He has 
no favorite paper but reads them all.” 

It was the interviewer herself who referred to cam- 
paign speaking, and used the word “orator.” Three 
times Franklin Roosevelt had been chosen to nominate 
a leading candidate in Democratic conventions. “I do 
not consider Frank an orator,” replied Mrs. Roosevelt. 
“He has a fine speaking voice and makes a good 
speech.” And she admitted that he has a wonderful 
radio personality. 

It was nearly six o’clock. There was still another 
visitor, waiting our departure. We rose to go. Though 
the talk had been entirely about Franklin Roosevelt, 
our thoughts were increasingly of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Gracious, charming, patient, serene, but efficient and 
plainly the devoted helpmate. 
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Does the Racketeer Want Prohibition? 


HIS INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL PARTY CONVENTIONS 


By BURDETTE G. LEWIS 


Former Commissioner of Correction of the City of New York; 
later Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey 


W: ARE ABOUT to'decide whether we will 
turn over the control of some of our great 
cities to racketeers. If we act upon the advice of that 
brilliant, fearless and mistaken former prosecutor and 
former Senator from Missouri, there will be no doubt 
of the outcome. He would have us go back to the 
outmoded economic philosophy of John Stuart Mill 
and begin again a long series of prosecutions under 
the Anti-Trust Laws. If we do that we shall accomplish 
the ruin of all large business concerns and of our 
credit structure as well. Worse than that, if we merely 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, in addition, we will 
then be completely at the mercy of racketeers. 

Already we have seen justice defeated in our courts 
upon a number of occasions by the racketeer’s machine 
guns, and we have taken our licking “lying down.” We 
have seen our political leaders in our cities not only 
quaking with fear of racketeers but also some of them 
apparently in cahoots with them. There is a deep sus- 
picion that these leaders are in deadly fear that the 
liquor racketeers will supplant them in the near fu- 
ture °s political leaders. 

Th. liquor racketeer, who is in the saddle at present, 
is fairly well satisfied with the Eighteenth Amendment, 
It has permitted him to merge and consolidate the local 
illicit concerns, which were built up during the thirty 
years of high liquor licenses and failure of the Anti- 
Trust Laws, into what is probably the largest, the most 
efficient, and the most profitable international business 
now in existence. The smaller and less resourceful 
racketeers, who have been pushed out of the liquor 
trade and have been able to organize a new racket in 
the laundry business, in dry-cleaning, in the fur busi- 
ness, or in the transporting or city marketing of food 


supplies, would like to see “naked repeal” of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. In the first place, it would give 


some of them a chance to muscle into the fiquor busi- 
ness again because forty-eight States entering the field 


of liquor control would unsettle the present near mo- 
nopoly. Secondly, forty-eight States trying to control 
liquor would further demoralize whatever resistance 
the forces of law and order, in our cities, may be able 
to muster against the racketeer in any industry where 
services rather than capital are the chief foundation 
of that business. 

In case of “naked repeal” the racketeers can play the 
police powers of one State against those of another, the 
taxing power of one State against that of another, and 
the search and seizure, the income tax and the com- 
merce clauses of the Federal Constitution against each 
State. Before constitutional prohibition and during 
the progressive increase in the kinds and rates of high 
license and other taxes, the racketeer nullified liquor 
control and liquor tax laws with greater and greater 
success. Of one phase of this situation, Edward S. 
Corwin, McCormick Professor of Politics at Princeton 
University, in his address as President of the American 
Political Science Association (1931) says: 
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“In these cases (‘Liquor Case’) it was held (by the 
Supreme Court of the United States) that, liquor being 
‘a good article of commerce’ the States could not forbid 
interstate traffic in it, a doctrine which put the solution 
of the liquor question on a local basis out of the bounds 
of constitutional possibility, and so led finally to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, in somewhat the same way 
that the Dred Scott Decision, by rendering a legislative 
solution of the slavery question constitutionally im- 
possible, contributed to bring on the Civil War.” 

The racketeers have found ways to impress their 
views upon the party conventions. Evidently, they 
are going to fight any solution of the liquor problem 
which could be altogether in keeping with the best 
interests of the people as a whole. A brief comparison 
of the liquor planks of the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic national platform is instructive. 

The writer believes that when the cloud of campaign 
smoke has been cleared away, and when the sea of 
words becomes calm again, it probably will appear that 


the Republican and Democratic prohibition planks are 


not so far apart as many people now assume. [The 
Republican majority and minority planks were printed 
in the July Review or REvIEws on page 14, the Demo- 
cratic plauks will be found on page 16 of this number.) 

Both parties agree that Congress should ask each 


State to call a special constitutiona) convention in ac- 
cordance with Article V of the Federal Constitution to 


consider a proposition to be submitted to each State 
by Congress. The Republicans plan to submit a pro- 


posed amendment in substitution for the Eighteenth 


Amendment. The Democrats advocate immediate sub- 
mission of a repeal resolution to the States. 


T# Werts who wrote the Republican minority 
and the Democratic majority prohibition 
planks seem chiefly: concerned with personal liberty. 
They probably feel that the liquor racketeer’s monopoly 
must be broken up, and count upon a diffusion of liquor 
control among the forty-eight States to accomplish that 
purpose. Some of them may be thinking more about 
keeping present leaders in control of political organi- 
zations in the cities than they are of the good of the 
country as a whole. At any rate, they are candid 
about their immediate purpose to repeal the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. But at that point their frankness 
deserts them. 

The Wet zealots, like the ardent Drys of old, would 
act first and plan afterwards. They give us no idea 
how they would have the States promote temperance 
and prevent the return of the saloon. When they ap- 
proach the necessary business of providing a workable 
substitute for the Amendment they “flunk out.” 

The Republican minority would “brazen out” their 
dodging at this point; but the Democratic majority are 
a little uneasy, and attempt to mask their evasion by 
this defiant challenge of the old cart-tail orator: 

“We demand that the Federal Government effectively 
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exercise its power to enable the States to protect them- 
selves against importation of intoxicating liquors.” 

First the Democratic majority and Republican minor- 
ity would see to it that the Federal power is made in- 
effective (so it cannot “meddle”); second, they would 
restore the liquor control powers of the States, which 
the Democratic majority confesses, in the next para- 
graph, would be ineffective; and, third, they demand 
that the crippled national powers should be exercised 
effectively. 

The Democratic majority and 
the Republican minority call it 
frankness to dodge completely 
any statement of a workable 
substitute for the Eighteenth 
Amendment. One suspects that 
the brevity of their planks is 
one indication of their lack of 
practical administrative experi- 
ence, and of their fear of rack- 
eteers. On the other hand, the 
Democratic minority and the 
Republican majority think more 
about the difficulties of regu- 
lating the liquor traffic, an in- 
ternational business of the first 
rank. The battle-scarred vet- 
erans of many a hard fight with 
liquor racketeers are in their 
ranks. They recognize the 
necessity of presenting, at once, j 
a workable substitute for the Se a 
Eighteenth Amendment which 
will kill the liquor racketeering 


that was fostered by high Ji- 
cense taxes and then by Prohibition. The Republican 


majority give us a genera) outline of the substitute, 
but the Democratic minority are more canny. 


The Republican majority, in effect, call for a work- 
able and practical blending of Hamiltonian and Jeffer- 


sonian principles in this as in most other fields of gov- 
ernment. They balance against the powers reserved 


to the nation the principle of State local option. Within 


the framework of effective regulation of the liquor 
traffic the Republican majority plank, doubtless, would 
make permissible liquors cheap and easily obtainable 
for the ordinary citizen. In this respect they are think- 
ing more practically about the so-called “forgotten 
man” of a wet city, in dry Kansas or in dry Maine, who, 
before national prohibition, kept the bootleggers and 
illicit saloons busy supplying him with liquor. The 
framers of the Republican majority plank would refuse 
to go back to an unworkable and outgrown division of 
powers between the nation and the States, and between 
States in their relation to each other, 

It is unfortunate that the Republican majority did 
not go farther and say that regionalism and localism 
should be implemented so that the country could be 
freed from the too great formalism of.the nation and 
of the States in their mutual relations. The compact 
clause of the Constitution allows States to codperate. 
The local-option district permits areas much smaller 
than States and even great cities to decide whether they 
want liquor manufactured or sold within the confines of 
the district. If Congress decrees from time to time 


the size of the districts upon the recommendation of the 
people of each State, the chances are that the racke- 
teer’s opportunity to play wet cities against dry towns 
would be defeated more easily. Atchison and Kansas 
City in dry Kansas, and Portland and Augusta, in 
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Maine, under State prohibition would be able to get 
liquor without bootleggers and illicit saleons. 

Undoubtedly, when capable men, calling themselves 
Democrats, Republicans, Socialists or what-not, sit 
down around a Congressional committee table to draft 
a proposed constitutional amendment, they will try to 
reduce to a minimum the inevitable conflicts among 
the States, and between the nation and the States. 

They will have before them ample evidence that the 
economic revolution of the past 
fifty years compels constitution- 
al and political changes. 

Let us look squarely at known 
facts. While the progressive 
failure of Anti-Trust Laws was 
growing more apparent, the 
power of racketeers, the burden 
of high liquor licenses and other 
taxes, and the eagerness of 
brewers and distillers for profits 
served to increase rapidly the 
number of speakeasies and illicit 
dispensaries of intoxicating 
liquors. Before 1901 two emi- 
nent British authorities investi- 
gated the discontinuance of pro- 
hibition in ten of our States and 
its continuance in five others 
and reported against it for Great 
Britain, upon the ground that it 
would not prohibit or regulate 
properly the use of intoxicants. 


In 1909 these same two men, 
Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell, reported to their 
home government that the high liquor taxes in America 


had closed 1,666 of the 13,608 saloons existing in Man- 


hattan and Brooklyn alone as a first effect of the notori- 


ous Raines Law of 1896. Still later, and before war time 
prohibition was put into effect, the publications of the 


brewers reported more than 60,000 places selling liquor 


illicitly in Greater New York. As taxes went up the 


liquor traffic allied itself more and more with speak- 
easies, “blind tigers,’ holes-in-the-wall, houses of 
assignation and brothels generally. Saloons were op- 
erating in “dry” Kansas and “dry” Maine, and in many 
an industrial community of other dry States. 

Prohibition accelerated the development of “dives” 
and rackets and drove al) the liquor traffic under- 
ground. It freed the speakeasies, which were originally 
brought into being through high taxes, Sunday closing 
of saloons, and divided governmental authority, from 
the competition of the only agency capable of com- 
peting with them, the open and lawful dispensary of 
liquor. In adopting prohibitory tactics exclusively, the 
temperance leaders unwisely abandoned mora] suasion 
and substituted force alone for a proper blending of 
persuasion’ and of force. They were doubtless misled 
by the demonstrated hopelessness of ever harmonizing 
the policepower of the States with the Federal power 
over interstate commerce. ; 

Ardent temperance advocates were so fully aware of 
the impossibility of reconciling the differences between 
the dry States and the wet States that they did not re- 
gard the 1917 decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, by a divided vote, upholding the constitutionality 
of the Webb-Kenyon Act, as resolving the irrepressible 
conflict between the police power of the States and 
the national control of interstate commerce in intoxi- 

Continued on page 62 
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HE PRESS ANNOUNCED on July 8 the signature of 
the accords of Lausanne. And in the enormous 
burst of discussion which attends this event, two main 
lines of interest are disclosed—the one European, the 
other American. On the European side it is clear that 
there is general speculation as to whether Lausanne 
marks the opening of another period of codperation 
like that which followed Locarno, or will only prove 
a brief pause between quarrels as did the meeting at 
The Hague which gave effect to the Young Plan. 

It is clear that on behalf of France, Herriot has gone 
for in his effort to revive the spirit of Locarno and to 
follow the example of Briand. Papen, on the other 
hand, having disappointed every prophet of evil by his 
moderation and good sense, was manifestly restricted 
by the fact that Germany is on the eve of a general 
election. 

As far as the United States is concerned, it is clear 
that there was an agreement in Lausanne among our 
debtors to make some sort of a joint démarche in Wash- 
ington. They are resolved to obtain, if not cancellation, 
which will now be eliminated from the discussion, re- 
duction of their obligations in something like the meas- 
ure they have reduced the German. This amounts to 
cancellation, in fact, but still preserves the color of a 
respect for international contracts. 

The debate now opened will last indefinitely, carried 
on by the European press first, until our Presidential 
election is over. But between that time and December 
15 something must be done, for on that date the bill 
comes due. Since the President is powerless and Con- 
gress will only just be assembling after an election 
which has left its mark, one may fairly question 
whether the limit of the possible, in any immediate 
present, is not the extension of the Hoover Mora- 
torium for at least another year without prejudice to 
the matters of principle in question. 

The European statesmanship at Lausanne almost—not 
quite but very nearly—overtook reality. That reality 
was that the Germans were done paying money as a 
consequence of military defeat. They were done in 
the immediate present because such payments were 
impossible; but they were finished for all future time 
because it was no longer possible for a German gov- 
ernment to exact this tribute from the nation itself. 
That was the simple fact with which the Lausanne Con- 
ference had to deal. 

In considering this fact the French, who represented 
the opposition to the “clean slate” of MacDonald and 
Grandi—that is, of the British and the Italians— 
arrived finally at a state of mind in which they were 
prepared to agree that after a number of years of fur- 
ther moratorium Germany should pay in several instal- 
ments a sum of $1,000,000,000. The Germans on their 


side offered, with many appended conditions to pay. 


$500,000,000. Both figures were round sums. More- 
over, with new political conditions, a compromise offer 
was finally accepted at $714,000,000. 

Consider what this meant: By virtue of the Treaty 
of Versailles, Germany was, in 1919, liable to pay the 
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costs of the destruction of the war subsequently fixed 
at $31,000,000,000. By the terms of the Dawes Plan 
she was required to pay $625,000,000 annually upon an 
aggregate indebtedness of $12,500,000,000. Under the 
Young Plan the annual payment was around $500,000,000 
and the total debt $10,000,000,000. But at Lausanne the 
French figure was not greatly above one payment under 
the Dawes Plan and the final total figure only exceeded 
a single instalment under the Young Plan. 

In a word, there was nothing left in anybody’s mind 
of the idea of collecting money from Germany. Nine 
years’after the Ruhr was occupied to compel German 
payment, everybody, the French and their allies along 
with the rest, public opinion as well as official judg- 
ment, are at one in recognizing that as a practical mat- 
ter the game is up. 

But Lausanne was not wholly or even mainly con- 
cerned with German payments, which have become a 
sort of ghostly reminder of the madness of the Paris 
of post-war days. On the contrary, it was to Wash- 
ington that all of the statesmen at Lausanne were look- 
ing at all times. In their discussions on the French 
proposals, there were all sorts of conditions and pro- 
visos that none of the adjustment with Germany should 
be final until the United States had shown its hand 
in the matter of debts. 

It is, however, impossible to imagine anything more 
absurd than this performance for the simple reason 
that no matter what the United States does, there is 
no longer any choice for European statesmen in the 
matter of what they have to do. To refuse to recognize 
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a fact, or to hedge about the recognition of fact so 
enormous as to forbid overlooking, is merely childish. 
Whether debts and reparations are inextricably inter- 
twined as Europe insists or poles apart as America 
maintains, at least officially, Germany is at the end 
of her payments and reparations have reached their 
term. 

The European statesmen might as well have declared 
that they would not settle what to wear during a rain- 
storm in Lausanne until they found out what the weath- 
er was in Washington. They were, in fact, condemned 
to recognize the state of facts in Europe and then, on 
the basis of those facts, endeavor to arrive at:a settle- 
ment with the United States. And, in reality, they 
have come amazingly near to such a result, although 
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they have not been able to dismiss the American detail 
from their minds. 

Once the German reparations detail was settled, how- 
ever, they were bound in the nature of things to approach 
Washington and say in simple terms, “We regret the 
fact, but our debt settlements were made with you on 
the basis of a state of facts no longer existing. When 
we made these settlements, Germany was bound to pay 
us collectively nearly two-thirds of a billion dollars a 
year—henceforth she will pay nothing. And at that 
time, too, world prices were not largely different from 
the level of the period in which we incurred our debt 
by buying American goods. Now to pay would mean 
that it would take twice the goods and services of the 
war period.” 

The United States can refuse to recognize the justice 
of the claim and decline to consent to any further 
moratorium or any reduction in payments. In this 
fashion it can imitate the course of the creditors of 
Germany in the period before the great economic de- 
pression. But a refusal to recognize facts does not 
modify the facts themselves. The European states not 
only cannot pay more than they can pay, but also they 
cannot pay even up to the limit of theoretical possi- 
bility which in fact exceeds popular willingness. 

In the present state of the world it is purely stupidity 
to imagine that countries whose domestic financial situ- 
ations are as those of Britain, France, and Italy today, 
can or will make the payments set forth in the debt 
settlements. Thus whatever the Democratic platform 
may say and the Republican avoid saying, the Hoover 
Moratorium in some fashion will have, to be extended. 
It is only if and when the present world depression 
passes that European payments can be resumed. 

But it has taken Europe thirteen years for reality to 
obtain official recognition. It is only now that we have 
come to the settlement of reparations payments, to the 
level of the transfer of token money, and one must 
expect some delay in a similar deflation of American 
expectations. The European, too, was more important, 
because with it were locked up all sorts of political 
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issues. In the American case it is only money, and 
money which does not exist in any tangible form. 

Parallel with Lausanne there has been Geneva and 
at the lower end of the Lake as all over Europe the 
Hoover proposals for disarmament excited a passing 
excitement, passing because, having no relations to the 
European realities, they could lead to no concrete re- 
sult. In the matter of disarmament, as in that of war 
debts, the government and people of the United States 
are dealing entirely with abstractions. They refuse 
to recognize the financial circumstances of Europe in 
their debt proposals, and the political conditions in 
their disarmament suggestions. 

The Hoover proposal of a reduction of one third in 
military as well as naval establishments is impracticable 


WE CANNOT PAY 


because it would be fatally injurious to French prin- 
ciples of security. France has a conscript army which 
constitutes her entire defense system. But Germany 
and Italy, in addition to their regular forces, have 
Fascist militia, brown shirts and black, in the German 
case far exceeding the regular army and in the Italian 
well nigh doubling it—and these irregular forces which 
are organized upon a military basis are not included in 
the army and would not be reduced or eliminated by 
the Hoover Plan. 

If the Hoover Plan were carried out, France would 
find herself faced with an Italian military establish- 
ment superior in numbers to her own and a German at 
least equal, and both could be legally expanded in- 
definitely. By contrast France, unless she in turn re- 
sorted to a Fascist militia idea, which is not possible 
in French circumstances, would see her trained reserves 
steadily shrinking while her numbers actually with 
the colors would be inadequate to defend both the 
Rhine and Alpine frontiers. 


FT picetonesgee France, like all other European 
countries, will have to reduce and reduce 
drastically her military expenditure, but such reduction 
will not take.the direction of a reduction of effectives 
insofar as those effectives represent the annual con- 
script recruitment. So far as one can now see into the 
future, France means to train her able bodied men, and 
in this situation no drastic reduction in effectives is 
even conceivable. 

The fact that every country is “broke” may presently 
give Geneva the semblance of success through the 
agreement upon reductions in military or even naval 
expenditures. But this has no relation whatever to 
any question of actual disarmament as a means to pro- 
mote peace, which is the American thesis. Nor in 
reality has the British argument, adopted at least par- 
tially by the United States, which would abolish costly 
weapons like battleships, submarines, and heavy ar- 
tillery as offensive. 

The large cruiser was abolished at the Washington 
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Conference, and the Germans presently turned up with 
the pocket-battleship. Moreover, as Tardieu said at 
Geneva in the spring, a nation which contemplates 
breaking its international pledges and resorting to arms 
will not hesitate to prepare secretly a supply of the 
heavy guns and similar weapons which a Geneva Con- 
ference pronounces to be offensive. Again the experi- 
ence of Geneva discussions disclosed that agreement 
upon what constituted offensive weapons was impossible 
because the views of various nations, based upon their 
own geographical and political circumstances, varied 
hopelessly. 

Mr. Hoover’s dramatic intervention was obviously in- 
tended to galvanize Geneva but it patently excited a 

Continued on page 57 











working out the Plan. 


Se TIMES AS NOW EXIST breed the desire on 
the part of enlightened people for some study 
. of possible changes in our economic structure. They 
seek a betterment of the general well-being, and in 
particular the stabilization of some of the basic ele- 
ments of society. 

The greatest first difficulty is to determine the paths 
of approach, and to select the objectives. So many ob- 
vious factors go to make up the elements and the opera- 
tions of our complex modern life that one can become 
hopelessly involved. Consideration of all these factors 
may easily become an endless, if not a fruitless task. 
This is the fault and burden of many current under- 
takings. They include too wide a scope, with too many 
factors, in an attempt to develop too comprehensive a 
panacea. e 

This writer’s approach has been the opposite one, try- 
ing to sift through the maze of really relevant matter 
toward the goal of determining some one or two basic 
factors. In the belief that the proper treatment and 
nourishment of the roots would be surer and relatively 
a more simple and achievable operation, the whole 
branching structure has been analyzed; its component 
parts have been weighed as being causal, tributory, or 
resulting; and the feeding source has been sought as 
the first and most fundamental focal point of prescrip- 
tion and remedy. This has been in the interest of sim- 
plicity, clarity, ready understanding, and to gain the 
effectiveness of concentrated application of results. 

It seems obvious enough that the factors of existence 
and growth can be isolated as the primary concern of 
society. It seems determinable that these can be trans- 
lated as being dependent upon profitable employment 
and the resultant factor of the use to which earned 
profits are put. 

° ° ° ° 


AS COMPLEX as is our social structure, and as 
comprehensive a view as we might wish to 
take of its varied elements, we finally realize that people 
are the only genuine concern in the entire system of 
economy, sociology, and psychology which we call 
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PROSPERITY OR DEPRESSION—A PLAN 


Should Business Establish a 


THE AUTHOR has a Plan. Set forth in these pages 
last month, it may be summarized here as requiring 
by law that each corporation shall provide a 
Stabilization Reserve Fund, built up in prosperous 
years to carry Labor, Management, and Capital 
through a lean period. "Level off the peaks to fill in 
the valleys."" In this article—the second of four— 
he discusses certain economic phases developed in 
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“society.” Things and processes, services 
and actions, interest us only as they affect 
the human element. Man and his well- 
being are the real concern of man. 

In this concern there are two primary 
considerations in every advancing social 
structure: existence, or the provision of a 
bare living; and growth, or the creation of 
improved living. 

The bare existence of society is based on 
its capacity for work and endeavor toward 
the first single objective of supplying abso- 
lute living necessities. This is the funda- 
mental urge and occupation of the races of 
primitive man. 

The development and increased well- 
being of society are dependent upon the capacity for 
work and endeavor in excess of bare living needs. In 
proportion to the cumulative effect of this excess ca- 
pacity does society grow in its standards of living and 
in its increase of useful and enjoyable possessions. 
This is the urge and occupation of progressive mankind. 

And the total status of society at any given moment 
is but the reflection of the predominating status of its 
individuals. The entire structure is based on the cumu- 
lative total and effects of the productive activities of the 
individuals composing the group. The group status, 
therefore, will improve or decline with changes in the 
average condition of the individual. He, or the unit 
enterprise, is the easiest reached, the most controllable, 
and the only effective channel of approach toward any 
betterment of the whole. 

The benefits of these individual productive activities 
are measured in terms of daily earnings or income, as 
the result of individual endeavor or production. The 
excess of income—that which remains over and above 
the needs of daily living or operation—is the surplus, 
unconsumed earnings, called profit. This is available 
for the development of those surplus values that consti- 
tute the permanent wealth of society. 

Contrary to much misconception, profit is not a de- 
terring or harmful element in itself. Only the misuse 
of profit is harmful. The so-called profit motive, or the 
instinct for profit, is merely the willingness of the in- 
dividual to exert himself beyond the need of making a 
bare living, or the mere meeting of costs, in an effort 
to create excess benefits and surplus earnings for the 
improvement of living conditions. It is from this excess 
(or profit) that wealth (or capital) is created, and that 
society finds itself improved. There is no other source. 

Wealth may be expressed in the intangible and ex- 
pendable form of promoting the well-being of the in- 
dividual, such as in education, recreation, amusement, 
better food, clothing, and living conditions. Or wealth 
may be of the tangible and more permanent form of 
physical structures, tools and equipment. These per- 
manent products in turn merely comprise the repeatedly 
useful media for the continued derivation of the in- 
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tangible benefits of convenience, recreation, education, 
religion, etc. 

A progressive society is characterized by a high de- 
gree of average individual capacity for this productive 
endeavor, over and above the needs of existence. This 
is the regularly applied capacity for the creation of 
what has been termed profit. 

The individual, at any given moment, measures his 
status by his conserved past profits in the form of ac- 
cumulated wealth, or effective wealth use, and the 
safety of this wealth; by his current income and its de- 
pendability; and by the chances for increase in both 
income and wealth. 

So far, income and wealth are still dependent on in- 
dividual capacity and activity. There has, as yet, been 
developed no condition whereby all society has agreed 
to band itself together in a general effort to guarantee 
to any or to each individual any benefits in the form of 
accumulated wealth, or of daily income. These exist, 
today, through no pooled contribution of the many, but 
only in proportion to the earned results deriving from 
the productive efforts of the individual, guided and 
directed by the individual as his own responsibility. 

There is, however, a common accord that current 
profit once made, along with accumulated profit or 
wealth, is inviolate as to ownership and safety. There 
is even a highly developed code of social law and 
policing for the protection of wealth, or property. 

On the other hand, there is no such code or law to 
protect either the opportunity or surety of income. The 
making of current income, including that daily profit 
which is the only source of permanent wealth, appears 
to be recognized at present as the variable in the daily 
contest of interplaying, individual relationship and ac- 
tivities. Under our present structure it is not guaran- 
teed or insured as to obtainability, dependability, or 
stability as to any given individual or individual owner- 
ship. In these last are the elements we call economics. 
They constitute the problem of living, and the growth 
of society. 

The existence of this opportunity for making profit- 
bearing income, and the dependability and continuance 
of that opportunity, once developed by the individual, 
constitute the elements on which a stabilized society 
must rest. In proportion to their respective sound in- 
crease, society grows more secure, more seein and 
more improved in well-being. 

All the other elements of the structure of saudi 
credit, education, law, finance, government, politics, dis- 
tribution, consumption, etc.—are derived from the fore- 
going opportunity and the continuance or dependability 
of this opportunity to engage in productive, profitably 
remunerated endeavor. All the other problems of so- 
ciety—as varied, as multitudinous, and as interlocked as 
is the maze of their intertwining relationships—are de- 
pendent upon, and ebb and flow with, the variation in 
this opportunity for remunerative occupation. 

In the derivation of profits as excess earnings over 


living needs, or production costs, and in their proper 
and wise use, lie all the elements of wealth creation and 
use which constitute our highly developed social and 
economic structure. 

In this conception, then, we approach very near to a 
single point, or objective, for the application of the 
lever of effective effort to solve the problem of the 
economic betterment of society. In proportion as we 
can provide the opportunity and maintain the dependa- 
bility of a basic income, and then a growingly profitable 
income, in such proportion does the general well-being 
of a progressive type of society continue and increase. 

Granted that our present structure contains—or can 
be adjusted to contain—the provision of a reasonable 
opportunity for individual endeavor; our problem, then, 
first resolves itself into the provision of dependability, 
or the stabilization of profitable income. 

If all the people contributed useful endeavor, re- 
ceived earnings of some degree in excess of their daily 
reasonable needs, and wisely used this excess, then the 
optimum—if not the millennium—of general social well- 
being would exist. 

Regularity of employment and income; the raising of 
the standard of income to increasing levels over bare 
living needs; and the intelligent use of this surplus in- 
come are the basic elements in a dependable, improving 
social condition. Regularity comes first. Wise use is 
the final and a long-time educational endeavor. 


° ° ° °o 


apes WE CAN classify employment or the use 
of the opportunity for profitable inconie, into 
three general types of participating groups: Those 
whose work is manual; those whose work is mental; 
and those whose contribution to any given activity is 
not work, but is that of providing, lending, or renting as 
tools the use or value of their accumulated wealth. 
The shades of overlapping types of these three classi- 
fications are many. Their combined endeavors consti- 
tute that structure of existence and profit-creating oc- 
cupation which we term “business.” 

Our usual terminology for these three elemerts of 
productive activity is: Labor, Management, and Capi- 
tal. The entire structure of business rests on this inter- 
locking tripod. The relative importance of each has 
long been the cause of repeated dissension, distrust, and 
confusion. It bothers many today who seek an equit- 
able framework around which to build a vigorous, bal- 
anced social group. 

The answer is not easily determinable. Actually, 
however, determined importance is not so necessary as 
is a recognition of the existence of each of the three ele- 
ments, and the need of each in any balanced economic 
structure. Once this be done, then any plan of inclusion 
of each—on the basis of providing, maintaining, and 
gradually increasing the fair market return to each— 
automatically would assign to each its proper relative 
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position, and would insure an effective, balanced, and 
growing whole. Any attempt to better the condition of 
one as against the others, or the failure to include the 
others, would be but a crutch-like expedient, necessarily 
at the cost of the excluded but still essential elements. 

A proper inclusion and balanced provision for each 
of these three elements—Labor, Management, and Cap- 
ital—would mean the first step in a stabilized, advanc- 
ing social structure. Therefore, the basic element in 
our problem, and the point of first effective attack, is 
that of supplying, maintaining, and equitably increasing 
income to workmen, management, and investors. 

This need of the opportunity for dependable income 
does not have to be applied to all of the unemployed 
group. We can eliminate some as normally and con- 
stantly unable, unfit, or unwilling—the drones of society. 
These are already an accepted charge, either of other 
individuals or of communities. 

It is each of the able and the able-bodied—the stable 
components of our community—that we want to find 
employed, earning some surplus or profit over his daily 
needs, and wisely using his profit for his own and the 
general good. 

These are the crux elements of our problem. All 
others are contributory or derivative. And the first 
necessity (employment), with the last (the use of profit 
with an eye to permanent, general good)—these we 
want to make paramount in our present enlightened 
view of society. 

° ° ° ° 


I hes Computsory Stabilization Reserve Fund 
plan has been developed around these essential 
elements. It undertakes to apply to the individual 
units of business activity the simple principle of first 
being sure that extra earnings at a given moment are 
real and authentic, and not premature or merely ap- 
parent profit. It requires the building up of specifically 
ear-marked reserves from first surplus earnings to in- 
sure the continuity of operation, employment, and divi- 
dends for a reasonable period to labor, management, 
and investment. 

Once this stability be achieved, continued excess 
earnings—to gain the widest effect of generally in- 
creased purchasing power—should not entirely be cen- 
tralized as a return only to capital or investment; they 
should have a reasonably proportioned distribution 
among labor, management, and capital. 

These two improved uses of excess earnings provide 
for the two primary needs of all society—existence and 
growth. They insure a moderate, reasonable, average 
basic rate of return as the normal compensation to 
labor, management, and investment, with an extra in- 
come to each as a proportional part of additional profit 
cooperatively produced. 

Creating these two basic conditions should mark the 
first moves in the essential series of steps necessary to 
produce something approaching the balanced condition 
of production, consumption, and increased purchasing 
power which we vision as progressive stabilization. 
Undoubtedly, from these first steps, the way would be 
pointed logically and clearly to other succeeding steps 
in the betterment of the well-being of all the human 
elements in the economic structure of our community 
which we term society. 
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° ° ° ° 


Bo OF THESE suggested limitations, or better- 
ments, of the use of excess profit may be initi- 
ated voluntarily by any individual, or individual unit 
enterprise; but it is recognized that custom has made the 
individual the interpreter of his own best judgment, 
and that the derivation, the measure, and the use of 
profit has been an unrestricted function of the individu- 
al. There are increasing numbers who have seen 
that their best personal interests lie in the long-time 
view, and who through surplus reserves, profit-sharing 
and other methods actually do practise principles ap- 
proaching those outlined. But so far they are the ex- 
ception, and the total of these has not been sufficient 
to overbalance the mass effect of the less sound and less 
enlightened. Thus, while many enterprises in this time 
of depression stand out as being on a sound, even keel 
of something approaching a practically stabilized busi- 
ness condition, their relative proportion is small, and is 
not of enough weight to have prevented or markedly 
lessened the seriousness of the present disruption of our 
national economy. 

Enlightenment gradually can spread the use of these 
principles; but the process would be slow, and un- 
doubtedly would encompass in its time element the 
recurrence of succeeding inflations and depressions. 

The question then arises—can any other than the 
process of a general, slow education be made more 
quickly effective? 

The answer is legislation. From the results of legis- 
lation on those under its control, in the beneficial effects 
of the imposition of these simple principles of sound 
operation, we can by graphic example gain the most 
effective educational precepts and advantages. 

In compassing the field of legislative reach, we find 
that the corporation is the only business unit now de- 
pendent upon the state for its creation, and for any 
controllable form of its operations. Our initial step, 
then, is to recommend that the state, in exchange for a 
charter and its license to do business, shall impose this 
first restriction on corporations: That they must build 
up from excess earnings a stabilization reserve—to in- 
sure continuity of operation, employment, and divi- 
dends—before allowing any form of distribution or 
other use of excess profits. 

The second step of participating distribution of excess 
profits, subsequent to the completion of the prescribed 
stabilization reserve, is left to voluntary arrangement 
between employees and owners. 


° ° ° ° 


HESE ARE the principles and the basis of the de- 
tailed recommendations of the Compulsory 
Stabilization Reserve Fund plan of insuring business 
stability. They are the kindergarten steps in the vast 
problem of social and economic adjustments necessary 
to obtain the final optimum of well-being in a secure, 
progressive social structure. As business begins to work 
under this umbrella of basic stability in viewpoint and 
in operation, many of its other problems automatically 
will be eliminated. 
This Plan is to be regarded as a footing, or a founda- 
tion step, and not, of itself, _ (Continued on page 62) 


NEXT MONTH Mr. McDonald will present some details of operation of his Stabilization 


Reserve plan, and some legislative recommendations. 


A fourth article, in a succeeding 


issue, will answer questions raised by those with whom he has discussed the plan, and also 
questions inspired by readers of the series as published here. 














The Railroads’ Future 
and Motor Transport 


ARE WE ready to dispense with our rail- 
roads? If not, the Government should be- 
gin to curb the abuses of their competitors 


W: HAVE MORE THAN 250,000 miles of railway. 
These lines of transportation have per- 
formed the greatest service in the development and pros- 
perity of our country. They have served commerce well, 
and have supplied the most luxurious passenger service 
in the world. There is no legitimate complaint of their 
inadequacy or inefficiency. They have a capitalization 
of more than twenty-six billion dollars. The stock and 
bonds representing this vast investment are held by 
more than two million of our people. These securities 
stand for the bread of many thousands of the old and 
the young, and are the result of many years of toil 
and self-denial. They constitute a large proportion of 
the capital and reserves of the banks, the trust com- 
panies, and the insurance companies, and therefore are 
a security upon which we must rely and upon which our 
children must depend. Normally the railroad em- 
ployees and their dependents constitute more than two 
million of our people. No other industry contributes 
so largely to the taxes levied for the support of the 
government, federal, state, and local. 

It does not seem possible that we have reached a 
time when the country can dispense with these vast 
properties or impair their values and bring irreparable 
losses to the many who are interested. It is almost 
beyond belief that the Government has contributed to 
the impairment of these values—by burdens placed upon 
the railroads, and by failure to curb their rivals. 

More than forty years ago the federal government 
entered upon a limited control of the powers and the 
duties of the railroads. A few years later the various 
state governments enacted laws and created commis- 
sions for the control of the railroads, limiting their 
powers and multiplying their duties. Conflicts between 
federal and state control were for years quite bewilder- 
ing, but finally resulted in the dominating power of 
federal control. This federal control has been enlarged 
from time to time until today the railroads have no 
power to establish rates which determine their earn- 
ings. Their net income is limited by law to a per- 
centage of the value of their properties, which per- 
centage is less than the ordinary legal rate of interest. 
Actual earnings in excess of that percentage are subject 
to recapture by the Government. The law contemplates 
that bond issues are to be paid only from the proceeds 
of additional issues. It is not possible to accumulate 
a surplus to meet the exigencies of a depression in 
business, excepting by the denial of dividends to stock- 
holders. The Transportation Act of 1920 contemplated 
that the commission should establish and maintain such 
rates as would ordinarily permit the lines to earn the 
stated percentage of property values. Rates conceived 
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to be adequate were established, but after a time they 
were whittled down, here and there, far below the level 
intended by the law. 

For twenty years or more the Government has been 
creating and enlarging waterways for purposes of navi- 
gation, and has not only encouraged but actually estab- 
lished and operated water transportation in competi- 
tion with the railroads. Vast sums of money have been 
spent for this purpose and for the additional purpose 
of sustaining such competition when conducted at a 
loss. If the necessities of war required or might re- 
quire such waterways, there has certainly been no such 
inadequacy or inefficiency of the railways, since the 
World War, as to justify the continued operation by the 
Government of its transportation lines. This is espe- 
cially true in the midst of a devastating depression, 
when such lines have not been and could not be 
operated at a profit. 

In the nine years ending with 1930, the federal gov- 
ernment and the state governments expended more than 
twelve billion dollars in highway construction and im- 
provement, presumably for the ordinary uses of travel 
and conveyance. To say that this presumption exists 
repels the inference that the Government designed to 
convert the highways of the country into lines of trans- 
portation for hire and thus to create competition with 
the railroads. However, by the laxity or the inade- 
quacy of the laws, motor transportation for hire—from 
jitney to interstate consolidated corporation—has been 
permitted not only to impose its uses upon these high- 
ways but to a great extent to monopolize them. 


HE EXTENT TO WHICH such uses have created a 
monopoly of the highways, and a diversion 
from the uses contemplated, can best be judged by 
a few hundred miles of travel in one’s private con- 
veyance and an observation of the many groups of 
fast moving trucks and buses. The effects of such uses 
are not doubtful as to the abuses of the highways, the 
retarding of legitimate uses, and competition in trans- 
portation. The early wear and crushing of the paved 
highways will require vastly increased taxes for re- 
pairs and maintenance. The concurrent uses for such 
transportation and for ordinary travel will involve 
greatly increased hazards for the traveler and delays 
in obtaining the right to pass the large vehicles. 
That such transportation does take large volumes of 
traffic from the railroads, and does undermine the values 
of railroad properties and business, is manifest. This 
peril to the railroads, affecting so many people and so 
many interests—and existing and continuing, to say the 
least, by the toleration of the Government—is reason- 
able cause for alarm. This alarm is keenly felt by the 
owners of the railroads, the holders of their securities, 
and the many employees and their families. Depletion 
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in the values of our great railroad properties will also 
result in the loss of purchasing powers as to the items 
of cars, locomotives, fuel, oils, rails, ties, and many 
others, the chief element in the production of which is 
the labor of many thousands of our people. It will also 
result in an enormous reduction of the revenues of .the 
Government, assuming that the heavy taxation of pres- 
ent values cannot continue upon shrunken values. This 
loss of revenue must be made up from the higher taxa- 
tion of other classes of property. 

No one interested in the future of the railroads will 
withhold gratitude for the help of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. This help does not remove the 
conditions which rendered it necessary. It must be 
continued, for it merely keeps the wolf from the door. 


Ne ONE CLAIMS that the present plight of the 
railroads is owing wholly to motor competi- 
tion. They are affected by the world crisis through which 
we are passing. The question of moment is: Will they 
emerge from the crisis with that chance for their lives 
which the many interests they involve deserve? The 
belief of the writer is that they will not, unless the 
present strangle-hold of the Government is somewhat 
relaxed and this new form of competition is brought 
under reasonable governmental control. 

The railroads should be permitted in ordinary times 
to earn and retain a fair net income upon the value of 
their properties. The Government should not promote 
and maintain water transportation, excepting in emer- 
gencies of war or in localities where other transporta- 
tion is inadequate. 

If motor transportation is to be subjected to govern- 
ment regulation and control, it would seem necessary, 
even in the interest of that class of transportation, that 
only regularly incorporated and responsible companies 
should be permitted to engage in it. The confusion 
apparent at this time, in the survey for government 
control, is in reaching the individual and in avoiding 
interference with private carriage as distinguished from 
carriage for hire. The suggestion that the right to engage 
in carriage for hire be limited to regularly incorporated 
companies merely adopts the policy which applies to 
railroads. It will eliminate the jayhawker. The farmer 
who trucks his grain or his pigs to market, or any other 
who but conveys his own and is not engaged in car- 
riage for hire, is not sought to be under government 
regulation. His uses of the highways are those for 
which the highway was created. Likewise, the car 
owner who travels upon the highway for his own pur- 
poses and does not engage in the carriage of passengers 
for hire is in the legitimtate use of the highways and 
not under government control. The motor corporations 
should be placed under regulations similar to those 
applying to the railroads. They should be under obliga- 
tion to file tariffs subject to commission approval, and 
to establish and maintain schedules of movements in 
the interest of the public. They, like the railroads, 
should be permitted to extend their lines of operation 
only upon the finding of the commission that such 
operation is in the public interest. 

Such reports as are required of railroads should be 
required of motor lines, that the commission and the 
public may be advised of the character and extent of 
the business transacted. 

There should be no doubt that motor lines operating 
for hire are imposing a use of the highways not con- 
templated, and one that is not only more destructive 
but to a great extent exclusive. These facts justify a 


special tax for maintenance against the crushing and 
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wearing of the surface. There should also be pro- 
visions limiting the size, weight, and tonnage of vehicles, 
not alone to minimize the destruction of pavement and 
bridges but to enable vehicles of ordinary type and uses 
to meet and pass in safety the motor line vehicles. If 
the present box-car-like trucks are permitted, a second 
operative should be required, as experience demon- 
strates that the one-man operative is situated only 
where he can see forward and the noise of his motor 
and its grinding wheels, with very rare exceptions, 
drown the signals of vehicles approaching from the 
rear. If real safety and freedom of travel are the 
primary purposes of our highways, such requirements 
of those impairing their uses are necessary and sound. 

As our highways are constructed and maintained 
under state authority, the states should determine 
whether these lines should be permitted to operate over 
their highways and, if permitted, what limitations as 
to size, weight, tonnage, and speed should be observed, 
to what extent their vehicles shall be manned, and as 
to the tax which will meet the additional burden they 
place upon the highways. 

Mere matters of corporate regulation belong to the 
states, and may be exercised over state and interstate 
traffic until the federal government elects to exercise 
control over such interstate traffic. Whether the rail- 
roads can prosper, with the new lines of competition 
brought under legal control, will depend upon the ex- 
ercise by the railroads of many economies. 


Myr TRANSPORTATION has removed an ele- 
ment of cost in shipments, such as the car- 
riage of fruit, household goods, and other commodities 
in bulk, freed from the expense of crating. 

The ingenuity of railroad management must meet this 
competition by special equipment or otherwise. Motor 
transportation has adopted store-door service, curtail- 
ing the cost of handling by the shipper and the con- 
signee. This convenience and economy to the shipping 
public must be met by some wise means, possibly by 
the adoption of trucks at points of origin and destina- 
tion to receive and deliver consignments. Doubtless 
there are other economies that will occur to the prac- 
tical railroad manager. There is one element in the 
cost of rail transportation, usually mentioned in a whis- 
per to avoid offense. It is large, excessive and with- 
out control of the law. It is also without the control 
of railroad management. It is hedged about by the regu- 
lations of most powerful “labor organizations whose 
demands may be enforced by most disastrous action. 
But a few months ago, when bankruptcy was threaten- 
ing the roads, when the demand for labor was low and 
men were seeking alms, it required months of meetings 
and discussions to obtain the concession of 10 per cent., 
limited to one year. 

The chief cause of the depression in this country is 
the effort to maintain far beyond the Great War the 
inflated scale created by that war. Natural laws can- 
not be repealed by poor human beings. That inflation 
has gone out of lands, out of manufactures, out of 
most of the instrumentalities of life. So long as it is 
maintained by labor organizations, that long will our 
country continue unbalanced. A reduction in the labor 
costs of railroad maintenance and operation is most 
essential to the continued life of the railroads. Since 
that reduction depends upon the willingness of the or- 
ganizations, it is hoped they may tender it in the 
interest of that continued life and in gratitude for the 
many years they have been treated by the public and 
by the companies as the royalty of labor. 
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"The comprehensive program of the Administration lacks neither boldness nor originality.’ 





In Defense of the Hoover Policies 





By OGDEN L. MILLS 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


T= BASIS OF THE Democratic appeal is now 
clearly outlined. They propose to place the 
blame for the depression on the present administration; 
they promise, if returned to power, that, as the candi- 
date exclaimed, “Hapny days will come again.” They 
lay claim to being the party of liberalism and progress. 

Now, the depression began shortly after President 
Hoover had taken office. Even before that time, it was 
already under way in many countries. Resulting, as it 
did, from the combined effects of many economic forces 
so deep-seated and so violent as to defy arrest any- 
where and everywhere, it eventually swept the world. 

In so far as the past is concerned, the real question 
for the American people to decide is: Has the adminis- 
tration, in the face of this world-wide calamity, con- 
ducted the affairs of government with that judgment 
and skill which would mitigate the effects of the de- 
pression and lay a foundation for recovery? 

The consistent, comprehensive program carried out 
by the administration has been lacking in neither bold- 
ness nor originality, but it presents a complete contrast 
to the program of legislation passed by a Democratic 
House of Representatives under the leadership of 
Speaker Garner, candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 

Measures actually passed by the Democratic House 
of Representatives provided for: The printing and 
issuance of fiat currency; the immediate payment of the 
bonus; an appropriation of over $1,000,000,000 for post- 
offices, rivers and harbors, roads, etc., these two items 
alone aggregating over $3,000,000,000; the guarantee of 
bank deposits; instructions to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Board to manipulate 
commodity prices; the unbalancing of a budget bal- 
anced by great effort; and putting the government into 
the general commercial banking business on a huge 
scale. 

All were doubtless well-meaning remedial efforts. 
Yet’they would bring ruin and disaster, running counter 
as they do to sound economic and financial principles 
and being destructive as they are of the confidence so 
badly needed throughout the country. 

Why do we resist the printing of fiat currency? Not 
simply because it offers no solution or because a limited 
amount would necessarily be harmful, but because all 
experience demonstrates that once the printing presses 
are started, human nature being what it is, there is no 
stopping them short of disaster. 

Why did we fight for many long months to establish 
the principle of a balanced budget? Not because denial 
of that principle means necessarily the immediate im- 
pairment but, human nature being what it is, the ulti- 
mate destruction of the public credit. 

Here, then, is the first great line of cleavage between 
the Democratic and Republican parties. The Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, speaking with greater 


authority for the Democratic party than any party con- 
vention can, has demonstrated its willingness to disre- 
gard economic law and sound financial principles. The 
Democratic candidate scoffs at them. By what compass 
or chart, I wonder, do they propose to direct the eco- 
nomic life of the nation in these perilous times? 

Taking up now the few definite suggestions to be 
found in this long speech [Governor Roosevelt’s accept- 
ance speech at the Democratic National Convention], 
the Governor points out that credits “issued in the form 
of bonds and mortgages, government bonds, bonds of all 
kinds” are all interrelated. He then asks “Why has 
Washington failed to understand that all of these groups 

. must be considered together; that each and every 
one of them is dependent on every other, each and 
every one of them affecting the whole financial fabric?” 
“Statesmanship and vision,” he says, “require relief to 
all at the same time.” 

Does the Governor think he is making an original 
discovery? Where has he been these many months? 
Doesn’t he know that at the President’s suggestion the 
Congress has provided additional capital for the Federal 
land banks and made provision through the Recon- 
struction Corporation for additional credit to joint stock 
land banks, intermediate credit banks and live stock 
loan companies, all in the interest of strengthening 
agricultural credit? 

Doesn’t he know that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has been created with $2,000,000,000 of 
available funds to underpin the whole credit structure 
of the nation by providing necessary credit for banks, 
for insurance companies, for mortgage companies, for 
building and loan associations and for the railroads, 
whose securities are held by the billion by the great 
fiduciary institutions of the country, to whom are en- 
trusted the savings of the nation? Doesn’t he know 
that the President has recommended the creation of 
home loan discount banks to take care of the credit 
needs of home builders and home owners. 


O° ALL THE credit groups that he mentions the 
only ones that haven’t been provided for by 
the Federal Government are the States and munici- 
palities. Are we to understand from his criticism that 
he would make the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment available to 16,000 municipalities? If so, I say to 
him that if he ever gets the opportunity to carry out 
that purpose he will undermine the credit of the United 
States Government itself. 

Governor Roosevelt states that Republican tariff legis- 
lation has erected an impregnable barbed-wire en- 
tanglement around our borders, and that he accepts the 
admirable tariff statement in the platform, adding that 
“it would protect American business and American 
labor.” The Democratic platform promises “a competi- 
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tive tariff for revenue,” which, if we add the Governor’s 
words, would read: “A competitive tariff for revenue 
to protect American business and American labor.” If 
any one can tell me what sort of tariff this means I 
shall heartily welcome an explanation. 


[cnr THE Democratic convention they decried 
ad infinitum iniquities of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, and the Democratic keynoter, Senator Barkley, 
fairly spread himself on this subject. But not once was 
there mention of the tariff of 1932, which imposed 
specific rates equivalent to anywhere from 16 to 61 per 
cent. ad valorem duties on crude petroleum, fuel and 
gas oil, gasoline, paraffin, coal and lumber and copper: 
a tariff which, by the way, the distinguished keynoter 
from Kentucky worked and voted for, as did the perma- 
nent chairman, Senator Walsh. 

I don’t know any subject in American political life 
that is responsible for more buncombe than the tariff 
controversy. Let this be said in favor of the Republican 
party: It has stood steadfastly and still stands by the 
protective principle, and can without violation of policy 
apply this principle to natural resources, whereas our 
Democratic brethren, of whom Senator Barkley is a 
typical example, attack the principle of protection but 
inevitably log-roll and vote for the protection of every 
article produced in their States. 

In so far as the farmer is concerned, the Governor 
makes the original discovery that the prosperity of this 
country is dependent upon a prosperous agricultural 
population. I had supposed that this was a self-evident, 
universally recognized economic fact. Other than his 
suggestion that interest rates on farm mortgages should 
be reduced, without saying how it is to be done, I find 
nothing in his program which does not constitute a 
mere endorsement in principle of what has been done 
and is now being done, and nothing to indicate how he 
would proceed to carry out these principles. 

Both Governor Roosevelt and the Democratic plat- 
form pledge themselves to drastic economy and an im- 
mediate program to abolish useless offices and to con- 
solidate bureaus and subdivisions of government. What 
does the record show? 

The Democrats of the -House voted 194 to 10 for 
Speaker Garner’s pork-barrel measure with its sixty 
closely printed pages of specifically named postoffices. 
They whittled an economy bill from $150,000,000 to a 
bare $30,000,000. They then proceeded to pass two 
measures that would have involved an expenditure of 
over $3,000,000,000. They declined to give the President 
the necessary authority to abolish useless bureaus and 
consolidate others. In the face of this record, what is 
their economy promise worth? 

The Democratic platform and the Governor declare 
themselves in favor “of a sound currency to be pre- 
served at all hazards.” Yet the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives within the last two months voted 152 
to 50 to start the printing presses going and to issue fiat 
currency, and voted 172 to 3 to instruct the Federal 
Reserve System and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
manipulate commodity prices. 

The Democratic platform and the Democratic candi- 
date pledge themselves to the maintenance of the na- 
tional credit by a Federal budget annually balanced. 
Yet the Democratic House of Representatives has al- 
ready voted to unbalance it by over $3,000,000;000 this 
fiscal year, and within the last four days the House has 
passed a bill providing for $322,000,000 of expenditures 
with no revenue to cover them. 

Finally we come to relief, as to which we would have 
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thought the Democratic candidate had definite ideas and 
definite remedies. But we find that, aside from the fact 
that he would plant trees where his running-mate 
would plant postoffices, all Governor Roosevelt has to 
say is that he favors the use of certain types of public 
works and the issuance of bonds. But he is not very 
sure, for the works are, “in so far as possible (whatever 
that may mean), to be self-sustaining if they are to be 
financed by the issuing of bonds.” 

The Governor favors shortening the working day 
and the working week, thus indirectly—though, of 
course, without giving him any credit—endorsing the 
lead taken by the President in urging furloughs rather 
than pay cuts in the Federal service. 

It is apparent that in so far as relief is concerned the 
Governor has no program at all. And yet when he 
spoke there were three definite programs before the 
Congress, any one of which he might have accepted, 

Here is one of the great problems of the day—a prob- 
lem running deep into our very structure of Govern- 
ment—and involving not only immediate difficulties, but 
having far-reaching effect on the future policies of our 
country; a problem in which it might be supposed a 
true liberal would have been more intensely interested 
than any other. 

And yet in this, the most important speech which he 
will make, for it is one in which he outlined his creed, 
with all of the space which he found for the criticism 
and abuse of his opponents he found none for a pro- 
gram of unemployment and destitution relief. 

I do not happen to be one of those who believe that 
government, whoever may control it, is the possessor 
of a magic wand, the mere waving of which will bring 
back normal times. But it is undeniable that under the 
present critical conditions the part played by govern- 
ment is more vital than ever, and that the wise man- 
agement of public affairs, not only in the meeting of 
emergencies but in the protection of fundamental prin- 
ciples of government and of those conditions essential 
to recovery, is of supreme importance to the nation. 


HAT I MEAN is exemplified by the actions 

taken by the President to meet from time 
to time new problems arising out of the various phases 
of the depression, such as the cushioning of the earlier 
stages of the depression by securing an agreement be- 
tween industry and labor for the maintenance of wages 
and by the stimulation of construction programs; the 
nation-wide organization to relieve the distress that 
was brought into being; the suspension of intergovern- 
mental debts for one year with a view to preventing 
the economic collapse of Central Europe; the creation 
of the National Credit Corporation; the bringing into 
being of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; the 
mobilizing of the resources of the Federal Reserve 
System so as to make them more effective; and above 
all, the maintenance of the national credit in an im- 
pregnable position through sound public financial 
policy; and his unyielding resistance to those measures 
prompted by expediency that would have undermined 
American traditions and principles of government. 

These are but illustrations, yet they serve to em- 
phasize the overwhelming necessity of assuring wise 
and experienced leadership during a period when we 
may be faced with events literally unforeseeable. 

In my opinion, no man living has the qualifications 
for the task equal to the qualifications of President 
Hoover. Himself a veteran in government service, he 
is the leader of a seasoned organization which for three 
years has been waging the battle against depression. 





A Florida Ship Canal 


By SUMTER L. LOWRY, Jr. 





fF OR THE PAST one hun- 
dred years there has 
been much discussion about the 
possibility of digging a canal 
across the northern part of 
Florida. On two different occa- 
sions there was sufficient inter-. 
est aroused to cause the Gov- 
ernment to have a_ physical 
survey made, to gather data on 
which to base the decision as to 
whether or not the canal could 
be built. These surveys did not 
indicate enough benefit to war- 
rant the Government’s building 








HOW a Florida canal 

would expedite coastwise 

shipping is evident from a 
glance at the map. 


the United States Government, 
or a toll could be charged. The 
general soil and terrain in 
Florida are such that the build- 
ing of this canal will present no 
great engineering difficulties. It 
would be principally a move- 
ment of earth on a large scale. 

As to the route of the canal, 
that would be left entirely in 
the hands of the United States 
Army Engineers, who will select 
a route at the most feasible point 
across the state where it would 


be of greatest benefit to traffic 

















such a canal. Why, then, would 
business men as well as the 
Government now be interested in this project? For 
the reason that discussions and surveys made hereto- 
fore have been based on a canal to accommodate barge 
traffic only, which to the extent it was used might injure 
railroads. But the canal that is now proposed is a ship 
canal, capable of giving passage to large ocean-going 
steamers, which could help all*kinds of transportation. 
A recent economic survey, made by the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce, shows that a ship canal would 
more than justify private capital or the Government in 
investing the money necessary to construct and oper- 
ate it. 

If you will refer to a map of the United States, you 
will see that Florida is a peninsula extending about 500 
miles southward between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic Ocean. If you draw an east-and-west line 
through the mouth of the Suwannee River, you will find 
that most of the principal ports in the Gulf of Mexico 
and all the principal ports on the Atlantic seaboard and 
in Europe are north of such a line. Therefore a ship 
leaving New Orleans, or any other of the Gulf ports, 
bound for the Atlantic seaboard or Europe, would be 
making a dead haul every mile that it was forced to go 
south of that line; and the building of a ship canal 
across Florida would save shippers a long haul around 
the straits of Florida, and allow them to turn north 
quickly and thereby reach their destination with great 
saving of time and distance. As an example, this ship 
canal will save about one-fourth the distance between 
New York and New Orleans. 

The following figures are only tentative, but they give 
an idea of the kind of canal that is contemplated. It 
would be about 150 miles long, 600 feet surface width 
and 300 feet bottom width, and 35 feet deep; a sea-level 
canal, or one with a lock at each end. Its probable cost 
would be between $125,000,000 and $200,000,000. The 
canal could be either toll free, built and maintained by 


using it. This route would in 
all probability be across the 
northern part of Florida, where the earnings would 
be the greatest. It would be a straight and direct route, 
with due regard to the inclusion of existing water- 
ways. Whatever route is selected by the engineers 
should be given the whole hearted backing and sup- 
port of all the people of the United States. 

Of course, the entire purpose of such a canal would 
be the saving in distance, which means time, and that 
in turn means the saving of money. Based on the ton- 
nage which entered the Gulf in the year 1929, the 
Florida canal would save $36,000,000 per year; and on 
the natural increase in tonnage by the year 1945 there 
would be a saving of $47,000,000. On present-day 
tonnage there would be one-third more traffic through 
the Gulf-Atlantic Ship Canal than through the Panama 
Canal, and more tonnage will pass through this canal 
than through any ship canal in the world! 

Suppose we compare this canal with other canals 
throughout the world. The Panama Canal is 54 miles 
long, and cost $385,000,000 to build. It had many en- 
gineering problems not present in building a ship canal 
across Florida. The Kiel Canal is 61 miles long, and 
cost $95,000,000. The Suez Canal is 105 miles long, and 
cost $148,000,000. 

The benefit of such a canal to the people of the na- 
tion is apparent. It would mean that the man who pro- 
duces cotton, grain, or other commodities in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and in the middle western states would 
effect a considerable saving by the use of the canal in 
the delivery of his products to the eastern part of the 
United States and the ports of Europe. The canal 
would also mean much to the oil industry. The great 
oil companies in Texas and Louisiana could deliver to 
the consumer in New York, Philadelphia, and the other 
large eastern cities at a tremendous saving. Manu- 
facturers in New England and around New York and 


Philadelphia would be able to deliver goods to con- 
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sumers in the Gulf states at a lower cost when this 
canal is built. In fact, every man living east of the 
Rocky Mountains would effect some saving in his actual 
living expenses on account of the building of this 
canal. 

The Southern Pacific, the Frisco, the Rock Island, 
the Illinois Central, Missouri Pacific, Southern, Louis- 
ville and Nashville and other railroads serving the 
lower south, the middle south, and the southwest, would 
gain decidedly in their competition with the Panama 
Canal through joint service with the ocean-going 
vessels using this canal. Other railroads serving the 
south, such as the Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air 
Line, Florida East Coast, and Southern, would gain 
balanced and hence more profitable traffic from busi- 
ness stimulated by the Canal. 

There is at the present time an inland waterway 
along the Atlantic, extending from Maine to Florida. 
There is also an inland waterway along the Gulf of 
Mexico, extending from Apalachicola to the Rio Grande. 
These two waterways would be linked by the building 
of the Gulf-Atlantic Ship Canal across Florida, allowing 
a continuous inland passage for yachts from Maine to 
the Rio Grande or from Chicago down the Mississippi 
and thence to New York and Boston. This alone would 
be of tremendous interest and value to thousands of 
people who own small inland pleasure yachts. 

The immediate building of this canal is practicable, 
and should not be looked upon as a benefit some ten 
years hence. The economic survey has been completed, 
showing that the canal is justified in a very large way. 
The United States Government has recognized this fact, 
and after a careful study has appropriated the neces- 
sary money to make a thorough and complete physical 
survey. This survey, actually in progress at the pres- 
ent time, will determine the route, the size of canal 
to be built, the cost of construction, and the probable 
time necessary to complete it. The survey should be 
completed within a few months. Then the project can 
be presented finally to investors and to the Congress 
of the United States for definite appropriations of 
sufficient moneys for its construction and operation. 

In the meantime some of the most interested advo- 
cates of the project have formed 





Albany 


AIL TO THE new Port of Albany! Three cen- 

turies ago it had witnessed the arrival of 
the Half Moon of Hendrick Hudson. Two centuries later 
its populace had lined the wharves in noisy greeting 
as the first steam voyage came to an end and the 
Clermont of Robert Fulton dropped anchor. Then fol- 
lowed an era of world shipping with hulls too deep to 
navigate the upper reaches of the Hudson, when the 
water fame of Albany came to rest largely upon fleets 
of lowly canal barges and lofty but flat-bottomed excur- 
sion craft. 

Now the Port of Albany, 150 miles from the ocean, 
once more throws open its harbor to the ships of the 
seven seas. Six years of hard work were the substitute 
for fairy wand or magician’s touch, six years of dredg- 
ing inspired by local vision and directed by army en- 
gineers. A twenty-seven foot channel has been dug, 
300 to 400 feet wide on the bottom, along the thirty-mile 
stretch northward from the city of Hudson to the city 
of Albany. For more than a hundred miles from its 
mouth, where it forms the harbor of New York, the 
majestic Hudson is navigable without the aid of man. 
These army engineers have merely carried on the work 
of nature, and deepened the river all the way to Albany 
on the west bank and Rensselaer on the east bank. 

Together these two cities form the Port of Albany, 
dedicated on June 6. The dredging cost Uncle Sam 
$11,000,000, and the two cities spent $10,000,000 in de- 
veloping a joint harbor. If a community owns a water- 
way big enough for giant ships, it should have compar- 
able dock facilities; so the Port Commission has de- 
veloped a site a little to the southward of Albany 
proper, on both sides of the river, to which it now points 
with pride. 

There are two huge terminal buildings at the water- 
front, one of them 1200 feet long (where four boats 
can dock simultaneously) for the 
accommodation of outgoing and 





a National Gulf-Atlantic Ship 





Canal Association, headed by 
General Charles P. Summerall, 
former Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. This or- 
ganization is made up of out- 
standing citizens from all over 
the country, and has for its pur- 
pose the actual building of a ship 
canal across Florida. The great 
need at the moment is the en- 
lightenment of business leaders 
and the people as to just what 
this canal means in an economic 
way and how feasible and prac- 
ticable it really is. When these 
facts are widely known, public 
influence will bring about the 
early completion of the canal. 
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ALBANY, as shown on the map, 
affords a shorter outlet to the 
Atlantic Ocean for inland com- 
merce than the St. Lawrence 

















incoming cargoes. And as a 
separate venture there has been 
constructed by the Port of Al- 
bany what is said to be the 
largest single-unit grain ele- 
vator in the world. More than 
one hundred of the familiar cir- 
cular bins go to make up this 
elevator, each towering 97 feet 
into the air. Together they 
afford storage capacity for 13,- 
000,000 bushels. Grain arriving 
by rail from the West finds a 
dumping mechanism that han- 
dles a freight car almost as if it 
were a wheelbarrow. Grain 
arriving in barges, by way of 
the Erie Canal, finds pneumatic 
unloaders—eight of them—with 
a combined capacity of 20,000 
bushels an hour. 

An indication of the im- 
mensity of the port project is 
afforded by the fact that the 
new terminal—that part which 
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Beckons to World Shipping 





An indication of the immensity of 
the port project is afforded by the 
fact that the new terminal—that part 
which is on the Albany side of the 
river—is located on land that has 
been raised eighteen feet. Westerlo 
Island, almost submerged at high tide 
a half-dozen years ago, is now firm 
land high enough above water level 
to permit dock-to-deck loading with 
maximum efficiency. 

It happens that the shipping of the 
world did not wait for the deeper 
Hudson channel to be completed. In 
1925, when work had barely begun, 
Albany was visited by the first ocean 
vessel in eighty years—with a cargo 
of wood pulp from Nova Scotia. In 
1932, there were 77 arriving ships. 
They brought such things as oil and 
lumber and molasses. They carried 
away grain from the far West, for 
Europe, and the products of nearby 
factories—such as locomotives from 
Schenectady shops, bound for South 
America and Russia. 

That part of the port project which is on the 
Rensselaer side of the river has been developed as a 
lumber center, with equipment of extraordinary 
efficiency for the economical handling of lumber. Here 
in March arrived the first of this year’s big ships, loaded 
with a small fortune in wood from Puget Sound ports 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Long-distance honors go to the Athelduke, arriving 
in that same month with a cargo of two million gallons 
of molasses from Java, 12,500 miles off, or half-way 
around the world. Another cargo of molasses arrived 
in May, from Manila. Plainly the Port of Albany is to 
be a molasses center. Here the sticky fluid is converted 
and shipped inland by barge and tank car, for dairy 
feed. Molasses tanks for storage resemble those for 
petroleum. 

The largest vessel to drop anchor in 1931 was of 
13,500 tons, a Standard Oil tanker from California. 
But this year, up to dedication time in June, the port 
welcomed three ships of 15,000 tons. One of them was 
the Clyde-Mallory passenger liner Iroquois, 410 feet 
long, which “shoved off” by turning around in the river 
without using the turning basin. 

One-fourth of the ocean freighters arriving at the 
Port of Albany last year came from Norway, others 
from Denmark and Germany. Most of the vessels were 
of American origin, some coming from Pacific Coast 
ports by way of the Panama Canal. Much is expected 
from purely domestic traffic—such as motor ships from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia which travel northward 
along the Atlantic Coast to the Hudson River, up the 
Hudson to Albany, thence through the Erie Canal to 
the Great Lakes ports of Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Duluth. 

That the new Port of Albany expects to create busi- 
ness for the railroads is indicated by the fact that 
twenty-five miles of trackage have been laid down 





FOUR ocean freighters moored in the Hudson River at the new Port of Albany. 


within the port area. Albany has never permitted its 
original importance as a railroad center to be for- 
gotten (there, 102 years ago, was witnessed the awe- 
some arrival of the first steam railroad passenger train 
in America). It is still a railroad center, served by six 
lines. The old Erie Canal, opened in 1823, and the 
deeper channel opened in 1918 and known as the Barge 
Canal, have been responsible for this in some measure. 


HAT ARE THE advantages of this new Port of 

Albany? So far as water transportation is 
concerned inland America is brought 150 miles nearer 
to the sea; and in particular the new port not only saves 
mileage—as compared, for example, with the rival water 
outlet at Montreal—but it expects to be an all-year- 
round port free from ice. Montreal, it is said, is closed 
five months during the winter. The Hudson actually 
has been open without interruption during the past two 
mild winters; and it rarely has been closed for more 
than two months in any year. There is a tidal rise of 
three feet, which interferes with ice formation unless 
there are days of excessive cold. Now, it is believed, 
a single vessel passing through each day will keep the 
channel open without the use of an ice-breaker. 

Facts are more dependable than theories, and it is 
interesting to note that 10 million bushels of space in 
the Albany Port Commission’s immense grain elevator 
(out of 13 million) has already been leased to a Minne- 
apolis grain company. The molasses tanks are a fact. 
So is a vast field of oil tanks. Lumber yards are simi- 
larly convincing. 

It is hard to curb a tendency to become enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of this new Port of Albany when 
one comes in contact with so many evidences not 
merely of the immensity of the vision, but of the thor- 
oughness with which it has been carried to conclusion. 
Time alone will tell. 
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Germans in Eastern Europe 





By ROGER SHAW 











HE ATTENTION OF the world 

has been increasingly at- 
tracted to Central Europe by 
economic anarchy resulting from 
the post-war disintegration of Wy 
imperial Austria-Hungary. The 
polyglot peoples of this area had 
previously formed an almost self- 
sufficient commercial entity, with 
the Danube River as an important 
connecting link. In April a con- 
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ference was held at London to de- 

















vise some plan whereby the suc- 
cession states of Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Rumania might be joined in a Danubian Confederation 
with preferential tariffs. It was hoped that under such 
an arrangement pre-war prosperity would be restored 
to this disrupted region. The conference failed, but the 
problems presented demand solution with increasing 
urgency. It is interesting to note that of the 84,000,000 
German-speaking people in Europe, 20,000,000 live 
outside the borders of the Reich. Of this 20,000,000, 
nearly three-quarters dwell in the Danubian area, 
where their ancestors settled as colonists. A quarter, 
roughly, dwell in Switzerland, Alsace, and Italy. 

Austria had its humble beginnings in the region 
about Vienna as a ninth-century frontier outpost of 
Germans, organized by Charlemagne, to check the sav- 
age inroads of the Slavs and Magyars. It became the 
nucleus of a vast, multilingual colonial entity. The 
Hapsburg dynasty, the language, and most of the feudal 
aristocracy were German; and German colonists were 
settled in Slavic Bohemia, Magyar Hungary, Rumanian 
Transylvania, and other scattered enclaves. By 1914 
twelve million of Austria-Hungary’s fifty million in- 
habitants were Germanic. Germany had continued to 
be their spiritual mother country; and to this day the 
German farmers of southeastern Europe are called 
Schwabs by their Slavic neighbors—a reminder that 
these “aliens” once hailed from Swabia (Wurttemberg) 
in southwestern Germany. 

That early frontier settlement of Austria remains 
today as the Austrian Republic, with a purely Teutonic 
population of seven million. That its German sym- 
pathies are not dead is evidenced by the vociferous 
Anschluss movement, which is for the moment stilled. 
Its latest manifestation was the proposed customs union 
with Germany which was formally forbidden by the 
Hague Court in a closely contested decision of 1931. 
The Austrian Republic had voted for organic union with 
Germany on its formation following the World War. 
Once the financial, commercial, and governmental nerve 
center of a colonial empire, Austria today is in hopeless 
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SHADED AREAS indicate German populations outside the borders of the Reich. 


isolation—surrounded by injuriously hostile tariff walls. 

Czechoslovakia, composed of the old Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia, contains well over three 
million Germans within its Bohemian and Moravian 
provinces. The total population is above fourteen mil- 
lion. The native Slavic nobility, mostly Protestant, was 
killed or exiled during the Thirty Years War (1618-48), 
and German Catholics were imported to take over their 
estates. They were bitterly hated by the plebian Czechs; 
and their great manors were gradually subdivided 
among the peasantry in the years following the War. 
There were, and still are, numerous German farm col- 
onists; and a high percentage of the city commercial 
classes are Germanic. 

The famous Saxon colonists of Transylvania, Luth- 
eran to a man, were settled there in the twelfth century 
to populate districts threatened by barbarian hordes of 
invasion. They have made model settlers, and their 
villages to this day present a typically Germanic ap- 
pearance. They have preserved their habits and cus- 
toms intact through the long years, and passed from 
Hungarian to Rumanian rule (under which they have 
been well treated) following the War. They number 
less than a million highly respected agriculturalists. In 
Hungary there are isolated German settlements, ac- 
corded liberal treatment historically, who number half 
a million. West Hungary, a lesser district almost en- 
tirely Germanic, was ceded to Austria in 1921. Jugo- 
slavia, too, contains half a million Germans. 

East Prussia today represents a German colony of 
two million souls, encircled by a Slavic sea. It was 
severed from the body of the Reich by the Versailles 
Treaty: which created the famous Polish Corridor to 
give Poland access to the Baltic. East Prussia was 
originally a colonial enterprise of the crusading Teu- 
tonic Knights, who pushed eastward in the thirteenth 
century to christianize the heathen Slav and Baltic 
peoples. The old Prussian Junker families, to. which 

Continued on page 61 









Dr. William Henry Welch 


By 
DANIEL WILLARD 


President, Board of Trustees, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Wz: the active career of William Henry 
Welch was supposed by some to have 
ended in June, 1930, with his formal retirement from 
the professorship of the History of Medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, those who 
have known Dr. Welch intimately realize that with or 
without direct connection with the University Dr. 
Welch’s activities would never be permitted to cease so 
long as he is able to react to the wishes of his friends 
and admirers whose number is beyond count. 

At the ceremonies in Washington held in commemora- 
tion of Dr. Welch’s eightieth birthday in June, 1930, 
the President of the United States said: “Dr. Welch is 
our greatest statesman in the field of public health,” 
and no voice has been raised in all the world to chal- 
lenge Mr. Hoover’s words. 

While the name of Welch is familiar to Americans 
in all walks of life as that of a great doctor of medicine, 
it is probable that there are many laymen who are 
only vaguely familiar with what he has done. The 
doctors know, of course, but even educated men out- 
side the profession may be excusably uncertain as to 
the details of a career so long and so distinguished and 
achieved by a man so modest that he has ever shrunk 
from, rather than thrust himself upon, the public 
attention. 

The list of Dr. Welch’s achievements is one of the 
longest that may be attributed to an American scientist; 
but they fall naturally into three groups, for his life 
has been divided, so to speak, into three sections, in 
eacn of which he has done work that would entitle 
him to the grateful memory of succeeding generations. 
He came to the Johns Hopkins University in 1884 as 
Professor of Pathology, and his first work was to es- 
tablish that branch of medicine upon a scientific basis 
in this country. Indeed, he played a great part in 
establishing pathology as a true science throughout the 
world. He was a pupil of Koch, a fellow-student with 
Erlich, and one of the early disciples of Pasteur. He 
brought to this country the methods and ideas of the 
German and French pathologists, and greatly advanced 
in Baltimore the work they had begun in Europe. 

This alone would have entitled him to a place in the 
front rank of American medical men, but in his case 
it was only the first of three major accomplishments. 
After he had made a great name as a pathologist, he 
turned to another neglected field—that of preventive 
medicine. He established, not merely in this country 
but for the first time in the world, the modern science of 
public health. Not only is the School of Public Health 
and Hygiene in the Johns Hopkins University very 
largely the result of his work and his vision, ‘but it is 
perhaps not too much to say that so is the whole con- 
ception of public health work as it is understood in 
America today. 


But Welch was not yet through. Twice he had made 
a place for himself among the leaders of his profession 
in two widely dissimilar branches of the science of 
medicine. He had long passed the Psalmist’s life-limit 
of threescore years and ten, and had reached the age 
when most men are content to retire and rest upon ac- 
complishments already achieved. Not so with Welch. 
From pathologist and doctor of public health he now 
took up the history of medicine and was the first to 
occupy the chair of Professor of the History of Medi- 
cine in the John Hopkins University, and began as- 
sembling at that University the great medical library 
that now bears his name. 

The very recital of his accomplishments is sufficient 
proof that Dr. Welch is one of the most learned men, 
one of the most prodigious workers, and one of the 
ablest scientists that our country has produced. Dr. 
Welch is all of that and more. A scientist may and 
sometimes does make brilliant discoveries by dint of 
his own unaided labors, whether or not he has the 
power to influence others. But no man ever turned the 
trend of a whole profession into a new direction as 
Dr. Welch did, first in pathology and later in public 
health; that is to say, no man ever raised up a. host 
of ardent disciples without having, in addition to learn- 
ing, industry and scientific skill, that indefinable essence 
of humanity, that gift of personality and leadership 
that is sufficient to fire the imaginations of young men. 
Dr. Welch has all these qualities to a superlative degree. 

He has been the sort of teacher whom his students 
not only admired, but also loved and wished fervently 
to emulate. Not only did he inform them, but he in- 
spired them. It may be said in truth that mighty as 
may be the works of his own hands, they are small by 
comparison with the great work he has accomplished 
indirectly through the hands of other men whom he 
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has trained and inspired. No higher tribute can be 
paid to a teacher. 

Dr. Welch has made for himself and occupies a unique 
position in connection with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and its Medical School. He was one of the 
original group of four so brilliantly portrayed by 
Sargent in his well-known life-size painting of Welch, 
Osler, Halsted and Kelly. All of these men were great 
in their particular field, but it is no disparagement 
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to any of them to say that Welch was the leader 
of them all. 

The value of his services to the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity is beyond compute. I am confident that all of 
my colleagues on the Board of Trustees of that institu- 
tion would join most heartily in this brief and wholly 
inadequate tribute which I am glad and proud to pay 
to a great teacher, a great public benefactor, a great 
citizen. 


Medical Research at Chicago University 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


President, The University of Chicago 


A22:222 ITS HOSPITALS and clinics have been 
in operation only a comparatively short 
time, the University of Chicago has been ‘actively en- 
gaged in research in the biological sciences allied to 
medicine for more than thirty years; and numerous 
contributions to medicine, including the introduction of 
ethylene gas for anaesthesia, have originated within 
the University. In 1923 it began the establishment of 
departments representing the clinical branches of medi- 
cine, and a committee from the University Senate in- 
cluded the following in its recommendations concerning 
the objectives of the University in medicine: 


“The aim of the University of Chicago Medical 
School should not be primarily to increase the num- 
ber of practitioners.... Further progress in medi- 
cine depends upon the advancement of medical 
knowledge, and it is believed that the University of 
Chicago is in a peculiarly favorable position for 
promoting research and training investigators in 
the medical sciences. The strength of the basic 
departments of physics, chemistry and biology and 
the research spirit with which these departments 





ALBERT D. LASKER 
With his wife, he gave 
one million dollars to the 
University of Chicago to 
establish the Lasker 
Foundation for Medical 
Research, requesting that 
the income be used "to 
support research into the 
causes, nature, prevention 
and cure of degenerative 

diseases.” 


are imbued, the more or less complete organization 
of the preclinical departments which already exists, 
the unusual opportunity for developing hospitals, 
research institutions, clinical departments and med- 
ical library in close contiguity to the present scien- 
tific laboratories, the strategic position of Chicago 
and its probable influence upon medical develop- 
ment throughout the Middle West and the South 
are all reasons for believing that a University of 
Chicago Medical School should be founded, having 
for its chief aim the advancement of the medical 
sciences.” 


Since 1923, Departments of Medicine, Surgery, Pedi- 
atrics, and Obstetrics and Gynecology have been estab- 
lished, and a Department of Psychiatry is in prospect. 
As a part of the recent reorganization of the University 
and in keeping with the principles set forth in 1923, 
all these departments have been incorporated within 
the Division of Biological Sciences. 

The organization and equipment of the University’s 
medical project have been designed with these scien- 
tific aims in view, and largely in order to further re- 
search in medicine the medical faculty is on a full-time, 
salaried basis, dividing its time between teaching, re- 
search, and the care of patients. 

Since the primary purposes of the clinical depart- 
ments are largely concerned with medical research, an 
unusual opportunity is afforded for the establishment 

of special funds and foundations 
within the University to further these 
purposes. Of such funds, adminis- 
tered by the University, the following 
may be mentioned: 


VV ‘Douglas Smith Foundation 


for Medical Research. 

(For Investigations of the 

causes, nature, preven- 

tion, and treatment of dis- 

NE ie eeu s ural $ 800,000 
Lasker Foundation for Med- 

ical Research. (For re- 

search into the causes, na- 

ture, prevention, and cure 

of degenerative diseases.) . 1,001,000 
A. B. Kuppenheimer Fund 

for Medical Research. ° 


(For research on venereal 
kt ere ee 1,000,000 














Logan Fellowship Fund. (For research fel- 


lowships in the medical sciences.) ......... 80,000 
Coman Research Fund. (For scientific re- 

search with special reference to the cause, 

prevention, and cure of disease.).......... 200,000 
Van Schaick Fund. (For investigation of 

pathningr GE Tk GPOL) os 5 6 nesc ck vecuseasess 10,000 
Louis B. and Emma M. Kuppenheimer Foun- 

dation. (For study of the structure, func- 

tions, and diseases of the eye.)............ 250,000 
Watson Keep Blair Research Fund. (For 

pene CMD. Sih e ss «cep raeneeiees 59,000 
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William H. Wilder, Jr., Fellowship. (For re- 
search in neuro-anatomy and clinical neu- 
GE ocag-cd chica taeda eeaiseenek ea per year 600 
In addition to these, the Sprague Memorial Institute, 

in close affiliation with the University, employs the 

income from approximately $2,000,000 for medical re- 
search. 

Under support from the general funds of the Division 
of Biological Sciences, and from the funds and founda- 
tions above listed, the University is now actively en- 
gaged in research in almost every branch of medicine. 


A Great Surgeon of Philadelphia 


Axes Lost Dr. William 
W. Keen, famous Phila- 
delphia surgeon, on June 7. Dr. 
Keen was ninety-five years of 
age, and actively interested in 
his profession until the very end. 
The writer well remembers a 
charming, spritely old gentleman 
who was the gay life of the party 
at his granddaughter’s wedding in 
the spring of 1927. He shared 
honors with the bride among en- 
thusiastic throngs of friends and 
relatives. At the bridal table he 
described to our wedding party, 
in animated discourse, a college 
football game in which he had 
participated in the Fifties. “T 
was little,” said he, “and could 
duck through the other fellows’ 
legs unperceived.” He grinned 
bewitchingly as he narrated. 

The medical career of Dr. Keen 
filled seventy years; and during this long period he had 
seen the science of medicine revolutionized by research 
and discovery. On his eighty-second birthday he de- 
clared that painless surgery, resulting from blessed 
anesthesia, was the greatest step of all. Also he em- 
phasized discoveries in the field of bacteriology and 
the X-ray, not forgetting the organization of experi- 
mental investigation which has unearthed such price- 
less boons to mankind. For forty years of his profes- 
sional life Dr. Keen was a beloved teacher at a series 
of Philadelphia institutions, finishing as professor em- 
eritus at the Jefferson Medical College. 

Born in 1837, Dr. Keen graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1859—with John Hay and Richard Olney as 
classmates. Off went young Keen to the Civil War, as 
assistant surgeon, after a scant year in Jefferson Med- 
ical College. -After the war he went to France and Ger- 
many for two years study. He had completed his Jeff- 
erson course previously, on a wartime furlough. In 


Civil War days he collaborated with Dr. Weir Mitchell 
and Dr. George R. Morehouse to produce a volume on 
“Gunshot Wounds and Other Injuries of Nerves.” This 
work was based on a plenitude of first-hand data in the 
hospital tents which lined the Virginia fronts of ’61-’65. 

Dr. Keen continued to write throughout his long and 
useful life. 


Historical medicine interested him, and 
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even educational and religious 
history. An ardent churchgoer, 
his “I Believe in God and Evolu- 
tion” expressed the Keen view- 
point, as did his “Everlasting 
Life.” Science and religion were 
to him easily reconcilable. He 
was, of course, an uncompromis- 
ing evolutionist. His battles 
with the opponents of vivisection 
were almost epic, for he had wit- 
nessed the progressive steps which 
living-organism experimentation 
successfully produced. 

Dr. Keen was the first Ameri- 
can (1920) to be chosen president 
of the International Congress of 
Surgery. He had also headed the 
American Surgical Association, 
the American Medical Assrecia- 
tion, the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the American Philosophical Society. 

In 1917 Dr. Keen published a heretofore unknown 
account of President Cleveland’s secret operation in 
1893 for sarcoma of the mouth. The diagnosis was 
made at a time of financial panic, and hence—lest popu- 
lar unrest be increased—the operation was performed ~ 
in the deepest secrecy aboard a private yacht, which 
steamed innocently up the East River off New York 
City with Mr. Cleveland and six doctors aboard! Dr. 
Keen was one of the six. The operation was sericus 
but entirely successful, and after several weeks rest 
the President was in restored health. Illness and re- 
cuperation were alike unknown to the public, due to 
professional discretion; and the hard times were in no 
way aggravated by wild rumors from the White House. 

Dr. Keen, incidentally, was captured by the Con- 
federates in the rout at Bull Run, for he stuck to his 
sick and wounded. It was typical of the man. 

Married to Miss Emma Corinna Borden of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, in 1867, Dr. Keen became the devoted 
father of four equally devoted daughters. He lived to 
be surrounded in patriarchal fashion by numerous 
grandchildren, and a veritable swarm of greatgrar.d- 
children. As Napoleon once said of the more enduring 


Goethe: “Voila un homme!” 
—R. 
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Chile Turns 


Collective 


a most South American up- 
heavals are personal revolu- 
tions, Chile has experienced a doctrinal 
overturn more on the European plan. 
Samuel Guy Inman tells the story in the 
July World Tomorrow, as follows: 

“The Chilean government has always 
been conservative since the adoption of 


the Constitution of 1833, which, with a 


very few amendments, remained in force 
until 1925. The centralized aristocratic 
form of government gave Chile peace 
while other Spanish American countries 
were experiencing rapidly - succeeding 
revolutions. But it established an 
oligarchy consisting of the owners of 
great landed estates. Then came some 
up-to-date legislation. ... 

“But the pace in social reform set by 
President Alessandri and others was too 
rapid; reaction set in. The reform presi- 
dent was ordered out of the country and 
a military leader, General Ibanez, suc- 
ceeded him as president and dictator. 
Ibahez soon became enamored, as had 
other South American dictators like 
Leguia of Peru and Siles of Bolivia, with 
the industrial program. Money was bor- 
rowed by the hundreds of millions from 
North American bankers; all kinds of 
privileges were surreptitiously given to 
North American economic interests; la- 
borers who complained of their condi- 
tions and went on strike were cruelly 
treated by the military; the free press, 
so long the glory of Chile, was sup- 
pressed. Nitrate, the economic mainstay 
of Chile, was controlled by a corporation 
called Cosach, with the government sup- 
posedly owning 51 per cent. of the shares, 
but when the situation was finally fer- 
reted out by an angry public it was 
found that the government had prac- 
tically sold out its interest to a foreign 
economic concern. Patience ceased to be 
a virtue and Ibanez was eliminated from 
power.... 

“It was under extreme poverty and 
social disorganization that on June 4, 
1932, the long expected socialist revolt 
was effected. The iron-man in control 
was General Marmaduque Grove, an 
army officer long known for his de- 
termination and for his socialistic ten- 
dencies. The second member of the 
junta, Carlos Davila, had been known, 
while Ambassador to the United States, 
as a great friend to American business. 
But on returning to Chile and seeing 
conditions there, Davila became the edi- 
tor of a socialist paper and advocated a 
reorganization of the government along 
the lines of state socialism. The third 
member was Eugenio Matte. 
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“Dissension soon developed within the 
junta as to how far Chile should go in 
nationalizing foreign and domestic prop- 
erties. The more radical element forced 
out Carlos Davila, but on the night of 
June 16 Colonel Grove was himself sur- 
rounded in the presidential palace and 
forced to surrender to another section 
of the army, which declared itself in 
favor of the maintenance of national 
socialism divested of communism. The 
Chilean army, which formerly had an 
enviable record for staying out of politics, 
holds the balance of power. 

“The program of the new régime is 
still hazy. The two points most fre- 
quently mentioned are the confiscation 
of great estates and the reorganization of 
the nitrate industry for the benefit of the 
state. The first proclamation, which now 
seems to be modified, spoke of confisca- 
tion of sterling deposits, with reimburse- 
ment at a fixed rate of exchange; the 
socialization of the banking system; state 
monopolies of oil, matches, sugar, alco- 
hol, iodine, and tobacco; a program of 
heavy taxation on a large scale, to pro- 
duce 500,000,000 pesos from large for- 
tunes; freedom from foreign capitalism; 
control of Chilean commerce, domestic 
and foreign, with only the social interest 
considered, but with respect for the Con- 
stitution; forbidding of strikes against the 
government.” 


England Views 
Our Democrats 


HE SPLENDID Manchester Guardian 

of England sent its own corre- 
spondent to the Democratic Convention 
at Chicago. His observations, intended 
for English readers, are apt and amusing. 
He writes: 

“Amid the tumult of bands, parades 
and oratory, public and secret confer- 
ences, demonstrations in political mag- 
netism, canards, rumours and threats, 


merging of interests, drives, desertions, 
sulks, idealism and bargaining, the Dem- 
ocratic party began to select a candidate 
for nomination. 

“Although varying in many states it is 
still generally the party of labouring 
Americans—apart from negroes, who for 
historical reasons are very largely Re- 
publican—with many individually minded 
men of aristocratic families like Roose- 
velt, Ritchie, Byrd, Davis, and Young, as 
compared with the middle-class high- 
tariff Republicans. Its democracy is 
illustrated by its fierce sectional conflict, 
its impracticability, and its failure to 
elect a President, except the two greatest 
since the Civil War, Cleveland and Wil- 
son. Even when opportunity comes it 
can snatch defeat out of the jaws of vic- 
tory. This time, as often, it had favorite 
sons and other candidates. 

“Workers may have been represented 
in convention, but compared with an En- 
glish Labour or Liberal gathering there 
was no obvious sign of that. The crowd, 
especially the women, were noticeably 
well dressed, and although there was a 
prevailing seriousness, there was little 
sign of depression. The decorum of the 
proceedings was almost oppressive. 

“In a combat between Wets and Drys 
before the committee for the party plat- 
form, there was no voice making quiet, 
devastating comment or interruption ex- 
cept when the Methodist Bishop Cannon 
provoked the Wets beyond endurance by 
boasting of the bolting of his Southern 
backers from Smith at the last election 
and threatening that this might happen 
again if a Wet platform were adopted. 

“In the gallery a row of handsome 
ladies with shoulder sashes urging the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
Wet nurses of Democracy, looked down 
patiently and reprovingly on the Dry 
advocates. Many women in England 
would be surprised to see a very re- 
sponsible, motherly type of woman 
speaking for and wearing sashes in the 
Wet cause. 

















“The delegates themselves must surely 
be the best-fed body of politicians in the 
world. Even our agricultural conven- 
tions would look emaciated beside them. 
Jt was not that the race of mastodon men 
one notices in America were strongly 
represented, but the average delegate 
was a heavy ~framed, solid - looking, 
healthy, middle-sized man, who sat and 
smoked long green cigars which he car- 
ried in clips of four in his upper pocket, 
and looked as if he could sit for months 
just like that. One did not see many 
who looked like the hard-bitten, de- 
pressed American farmers, but there 
was, of course, a great variety of types 
there. 

“The policemen, on the other hand, 
were mainly slim, athletic men, not like 
the cops of the American pictures, but 
possibly the lack of pay from the Chica- 
go treasury accounts for that. It was odd 
to see that the police wore armlets, say- 
ing ‘Welcome to Chicago’; it must be a 
consolation to those whom these arms 
arrest, « «+ « 

“There is no stinting in the outdoors 
circus at American party conventions. A 
band of cuties wearing kilt and plaid of 
the Murray tartan march playing behind 
a shapely drum majoress twirling a 
baton. There are no bagpipes, it is true, 
but plenty of drums, It is i.ot an incur- 
sion of Scots from Canada, but Alfalfa 
Bill Murray’s Oklahoma Highlanders. 

“Later with braying and bangs along 
the noble Michigan Avenue come Texans 
in procession, complete with local mule, 
ten-gallon hats, banners, and portraits of 
the candidate Garner, headed by an 
official greeter in a white suit and in a 
white car. Again the white company on 
the march suddenly burst into ‘Sidewalks 
of New York,’ Smith’s rallying song that 
has now acquired in American politics 
the same folk significance as “Tipperary’ 
had with us in the war. It is Tammany 
and the old immigrant New York on the 
march.” 


Offended 
Baseball God 


PORT-MINDED Germans take a keen 
interest in the great American 
King of Swat, Babe Ruth; and Peter 
Amondo has written a fantasy about 
this celebrity for the June number of 
the Berlin Querschnitt. Says Mr. Amondo: 

“Babe Ruth, the man whose name is 
as well known in the United States as 
that of Lincoln or Lindbergh, earns $70,- 
000 a year by his professional baseball 
playing. For the past two years he has 
been earning $80,000. We live in hard 
times. But $70,000 or $80,000: Babe Ruth, 
the god of baseball, is the most underpaid 
man in the world. 

“In 1921 Babe Ruth was psycho-techni- 
cally tested by Johansen and Holmes. He 
achieved an average of 90 per cent. in an 
examination designed to discover his 
ability, whereas most men can scarcely 
Teach 60 per cent. But that is not all. 
His eyes function twelve times as quickly 
as those of the average man; and as for 
the responsiveness of his nerves (that is, 


the time that they require to react in) 
Babe Ruth outdoes 499 men out of 500. 

“Babe Ruth’s eyes, those little pig-like 
eyes beneath their imposing brows, were 
the best of five pairs of eyes chosen at 
random. His ears, too, those fleshy, yet 
well-shaped ears, proved to be the most 
sensitive of five pairs of ears which were 
also picked at random. This means that, 
so far as seeing and hearing go, the Babe 


can surpass any group of twenty-five 
normal men. And regarding his general 


attentiveness, he is safely the best of a 
hundred such men. The responsiveness 
of his nerves, moreover, which is very 
important in professional baseball, is so 
remarkable that it is far superior to 
that of 500 ordinary men. According to 
the scientific investigations we have men- 
tioned above, it is possible that there is, 
in the entire population of the United 
States, perhaps one more Babe Ruth at 
the most; but if there is, he is yet to 
be discovered. If there were any justice 
in the wor)d, and if everyone were paid 
according to his merits, Babe Ruth would 
receive $10,000,000 a year. And the 
Yankees dared to offer him a contract at 
$70,000. How did he receive it? 
-“The offer had come before breakfast. 
(It will be remembered that the Babe 
eats ten meals a day; he emits so much 
heat that he wears no underwear on even 
the coldest day.) Mrs. Ruth rushes into 
the room and cries out, ‘For heaven’s 
sake, Babe, you are not going to sign?’ 
““The Devil!’ grumbles the Babe. ‘I 
need a pen so I can send it back!’ 
“‘What’s the matter with the League? 
What must I do to make it right with 
them? I have a good season behind me, 
and they cut $10,000 out of my contract)’ 
. “Tf I had a bad year behind me,’ he 
snorts, ‘I would understand it. A cut! 
Certainly! But it was one of the best 
years I ever had! Everyone thinks that 
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I am worth $80,000 a year to the Yankees. 
Where is that fountain pen? ... They 
should at least have enclosed a return 
envelope.’ 

“%t is certainly not fair,’ agrees Mrs. 
Ruth soothingly, ‘but before you do 
anything, come and eat something.’ 

““What have we?’ he asks. 

“Mutton chops.’ 

““Mutton chops,” he reiterates. He 
undoes the sash of his olive-green dress- 
ing gown. “That reminds me, I will 
have to start playing golf soon.’ For a 
while it is silent at the breakfast table. 
Babe Ruth eats heartily... . 

“The fact is that Babe Ruth is no 
longer a youth. He is a veteran now. 
One hundred and fifty-four games in a 
single season—that is really a little too 
much for him. Lately he has been leav- 
ing the field more often because of in- 
juries. He has slowed down a bit. His 
future is uncertain. ... 

“The god of baseball accepted the con- 


tract.” 


Charlie Chaplin 
And Talkies 


pu superiority of silent films 
over talkies is stressed by René 
Fonjallaz in La Revue Mondiale of Paris. 
Says the writer: 

“The advent of the talking films caused 
not a little doubt, and the productions 
we have seen in the last few years have 
given us no great reason to change our 
opinion. Several talking films have, of 
course, shown real effort and a certain 
artistic sense—The Blue Angel, Jean de 
la Lune, Halleluiah, and a new and 
astonishing German production called 
Girls in Uniform. (We purposely do not 
speak of Soviet films, which are remark- 
able but which are propaganda.) 

“In the films that we have found note- 
worthy, the role left to dialogue has been 
exceedingly slight, which is not surpris- 
ing. Last winter we had an opportunity 
at Saint-Moritz for a long talk with 
Charlie Chaplin, who is one of the last 
defenders of the silent film. He said: 

“*At the moment the talkies are popu- 
lar. But in my productions, the spoken 
word will always be held to a strict mini- 
mum. Sounds, exclamations—yes. They 
express better than anything else the 
real and the natural. But the least possi- 
ble amount of useless talk.’ We remem- 
bered City Lights, in which even sub- 
titles were used but rarely, without de- 
tracting at all from the greatness and 
intelligibility of the work. But Chaplin 
is a master! 

“We have on three occasions spent a 
great deal of time in the United States: 
in 1925, 1930, and 1932. In 1925 the silent 
movies were not far from a high degree 
of perfection. Later we saw a great many 
talkies. None of them seemed particu- 
larly striking. All of these productions we 
admit were not displeasing. Certain ones 
were light and charming and agreeable, 
but none of them was truly powerful 
enough to leave a lasting impression. 
The silent films were redolent of rose- 
perfumed stories. But nevertheless, 
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thanks to hard work, they reached a high 
degree of perfection and truth. A great 
deal was left to the imagination and the 
sensitiveness of the spectator. 

“The talkie pleases the masses because 
they need make no effort to understand 
it. The I-love-you, the I-hate-you, is 
no longer enveloped in the slightest 
dreamy mystery. Do you really think 
that City Lights would have gained by 
being a talkie? Here with only sounds 
we can imagine everything for ourselves, 
read what we will into the eyes of the 
hero and heroine. 

“No European movie business can equal 
in power and importance that of the 
United States. American producers have 
at their disposal everything they want; 
money, innumerable artists, machinery 
of the latest design, and all in the short- 
est possible time. 

“‘Burope pleases me,’ Chaplin said to 
us, ‘and I have often wanted to come 
here to work. But just think: if in Hol- 
lywood I need tomorrow thirty lions, 
two hundred pretty girls, and a crowd of 
three thousand people, I have only to 
make three telephone calls. In less than 
twenty-four hours I find in my studio 
the thirty lions, two hundred pretty girls, 
and three thousand people. Besides, my 
numerous assistants know my needs and 
are accustomed to work with me (I am 
not always very accommodating). Where 
in Europe could I find such service?’ 

“Will the talkies ever eliminate the 
silent films? We doubt it. The talkie 
will be confined always in the narrowest 
limits. The horizon of the silent pictures 
was immense, because it gave vast possi- 
bilities to a whole world of imagination. 
The talkies bring us back to cold reality 
—to cries of agony, to curses, to tender 
confessions, which are unpoetical mani- 
festations of our daily life. 

“Perhaps we defend with too much 
ardor the silent films—which many con- 
sider already dead. With the talkies, 
science has undoubtedly shown splendid 
progress. But has art been served? 

“Popular curiosity, big financial in- 
terests, have made the fortunes of the 
talkies. But fortunes are not invulner- 
able. And it may be that we will some- 
day see again, in a perfected form, fine 
black and white films where words and 
songs will not have first place, and where 
the actors will no longer move their lips 
to pronounce foolishness.” 


1896 
Olympics 


HE FIRST REVIVAL of the classical 

Olympic Games was held in 
Athens thirty-six years ago. One of the 
American competitors, Thomas P. Curtis, 
recounts his recollections in the July 
Sportsman as follows: 

“The way our U. S. team was selected 
for those first modern Olympic games at 
Athens in 1896 would seem extraordi- 
nary to an athlete of 1932. In effect we 
selected ourselves. When an invitation 
was received in this country, asking the 
United States to send representatives to 
Greece, the powers that were in the 





Boston Athletic Association went into a 
huddle and decided that the B. A. A. had 
a pretty good track team which had met 
with reasonable success at home and 
that the Association could afford to send 
a group of seven athletes and a coach to 
the first Olympiad. Princeton University 
also decided to send over a small team, 
and as the amateur standing of all was 
satisfactory, that was all there was to it. 
Naive? Yes, but so was the whole idea 
which had budded and blossomed in the 
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brain of Baron Pierre de Coubertin. So 
were the competitors and so were the 
spectators. So were most of the govern- 
ments which sent representatives to 
Athens, and so were many of the inci- 
dents which I remember. .. . 

“We were met with a procession, bands 
of music before and behind, and were 
marched on foot for what seemed miles 


to the Hotel de Ville. Here speech after - 


speech was made in Greek, presumably 
very flattering to us, but of course en- 
tirely unintelligible. We were given 
large bumpers of the white-rosin wine of 
Greece and told by our advisors that it 
would be a gross breach of etiquette if 
we did not drain these off in response to 
the various toasts. As soon as this cere- 
mony was over, we were again placed at 
the head of a procession and marched to 
our hotel. I could not help feeling that 
so much marching, combined with several 
noggins of resinous wine, would tell on 
us in the contests the following day. 

“On the whole, our team did very well. 
William Hoyt won the pole vault, Ellery 
Clarke the high jump and broad jump, 
Tom Burke the 100 meters and 400 
meters, I won the high hurdles, and Ar- 
thur Blake was second in, I think, the 
1500 meters. One of our finest performs 
ances was by the two sons of General 
Paine of Boston, Sumner and John, who 
won the revolver and pistol contests 
against the pick of the military and 
civilian shots of Europe. 

“I think it was on the third or fourth 
day of the games that the Americaniza- 
tion of Europe began. Our team sat in a 
box not far from that of the King, and 
whenever the circumstances seemed to 
call for it, such as a win for the United 
States or a particularly good perform- 
ance, we gave the regular B.A.A. cheer, 
which consisted of ‘B.-A.-A.—Rah-Rah- 
Rah!’ three times, followed by the name 
of the individual performer who had 
evoked it. This cheer never failed to 
astonish and amuse the spectators. They 
had never heard organized cheering in 
their lives. During one of the intervals 


between events we were much surprised 
to see one of King George’s aids-de- 
camp, an enormous man some six feet 
six tall, walk solemnly down the track, 
stop in front of us, salute, and say: ‘His 
Majesté, ze King, requests zat you, for 
heem, weel make once more, zat fonnee 
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sound.” We shouted ‘B.-A.-A.—Rah!- 
Rah!-Rah!’ three times and then ended 
up with a mighty ‘Zito Hellas!’ where- 
upon the King rose and snapped into a 
salute and everyone applauded. 

“On the last day of the Garmes, Greece 
came into her own. Loues, a Greek 
donkey boy led all the other contestants 
home in the great Marathon. As he 
came into the stretch, a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand people went into 
delirium. Thousands of white pigeons 
which had been hidden in boxes under 
the seats were released in all parts of 


the stadium. The handclapping was tre- 
Every reward which the an-. 


mendous. 
cient cities heaped on an Olympic victor 
—and a lot of new ones—were showered 
on the conqueror, and the games ended 
on this happy and thrilling note.” 


Thomas Bata 
Who Made Shoes 


3 Juty 12 Thomas Bata, master 
shoemaker of Czechoslovakia, 


was killed in an airplane accident near: 
His mighty enter-’ 


his Moravian home. 
prises were outlined: some weeks pre- 


viously by itvelyn Wrench, who de-. 
scribes, in an article for the London: 


Spectator, a timely visit to the Bata 
works. He writes: 

“The town of Zlin is Bata. From the 
moment you board your sleeping car at 


Prague there is one name on every-— 


body’s lips: Bata, the uncrowned king of 
Moravia. 


told that the boss had had to fly to 
Poland the day before to visit one of his 
branch establishments. Just as Henry 


Ford personfies the new age of industry” 
in America, so does Thomas Bata typify 
the manufacturer of the future in 
Bata thinks in terms of world: 


Europe. 
trade; for him national frontiers do not 
exist. He has a fleet of ten airplanes 
in which he and his heads of staff visit 


his foreign selling organizations at a mo-. 
To-day he is in Poland; 
to-morrow he will fly to Switzerland; 


ment’s notice. 


last month he returned from a trip by air 
to the Far East. Bata cannot be bothered 
with such tiresome things as frontiers 
and passports. On a recent flying trip 
he forgot his passport and was held up 
at a foreign frontier until one of his 
assistants flew back and produced the 
necessary document... . 

“One of the things that impresses you 
about the Bata works is their democracy. 
There is no favoritism; no one has any 
pull. The only thing that counts is 
efficiency. The humblest employee can 
get to the top of the tree. Like the late 
Lord Northcliffe, Bata believes in a five- 
day week. His vast factory at Zlin works 
five days of nine hours, beginning at 
seven o’clock in the morning, with an 
hour for luncheon at twelve o’clock, and 
going on till five o’clock. It is only the 
staff of the counting house and certain 
other sections—and, of course, Bata him- 
self and his managers—who work on 
Saturday. Every Saturday the 150 odd 

Continued on page 52 


Armed with letters of intro-> 
duction, I went to the works, only to be’ 
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Daily approximately forty thousand persons are served by Westinghouse 
elevators in Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, the world’s largest building. Add 
to this the millions using elevators throughout the,world — then you have 
some understanding of the vital importance Westinghouse places on safety. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS ARE THE 
LOGICAL HIGHWAYS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
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IN WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR 


Aafety 


Freedom from serious accidents has always 
been the major consideration in the design of 
elevators. The Westinghouse engineers have 
so refined their electrical and mechanical 
apparatus that safety now means much more. 
Westinghouse elevators not only provide pro- 
tection against minor injuries, but also against 
jolting, jarring and even excitement and fear. 
Today in their latest design of Full Automatic 
Elevators, should the operator suddenly lose 
consciousness, Westinghouse automatic devices 
would take charge stopping the elevator 
quietly, smoothly and exactly at the floor level 


where the doors would open automatically. 


Safe electrically—additional mechanical safe- 
guards supplement all operations. Westinghouse 


combines these in a network of simplified design. 


Unnecessary is the “Watch Your Step” warning 
in Westinghouse elevators. They land exactly 
and smoothly at floor levels—no “inching” up 
and down. A more recent achievement developed 
and applied by Westinghouse is the Safe-T-Ray 
which automatically prevents elevator doors from 


closing on careless or preoccupied passengers. 


Westinghouse engineers constantly are bringing to 
life new possibilities in the world of electrical and 
mechanical engineering. They welcome problems 


in vertical transportation for old ornew buildings. 
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department heads meet together in a kind 
of parliament, when they discuss the past 
week and the future programme. 

“Bata himself ‘checks in’ just like any 
of his workmen. He served his early 
apprenticeship at a cobbler’s last, and 
there is nothing he asks his workpeople 
to do that he cannot do himself. Before 
the War, Bata went to live in America 
for a couple of years. 

“The essence of the Bata system is the 
autonomy of every department; every 
departmental head is paid by results. If 
he or anyone else can show means by 
which output can be increased or costs 
reduced, he benefits considerably. Like 
Ford, Bata attaches special importance 
to buying his raw materials cheap. He 
manufactures some of his own specialized 
machinery; he makes his own electricity; 
he has his own brick-works where the 
bricks are made for his vast factories, 
schools, workers’ hostels, cinema build- 
ing, workers’ dwellings, and his new 
ten-story hotel for visitors. The Bata 
factory consists of a series of vast five- 
story buildings, each one of which is as 
large as an ordinary factory in England. 
Each building is given up to one depart- 
ment of his activities. Here is the build- 
ing devoted to ladies’ shoes for the 
American market; there is one in which 
cardboard boxes are made; then there is 
a factory for men’s shoes; farther on a 
galosh factory, and so on... .” 


Two Junkers 
Entertain 


nag C. Wurre had supper 
with a famous German gen- 
eral and his wife in their little Berlin 
flat. His observation of the aristocratic 
old couple—typical of their Spartan caste 
—makes interesting reading. He writes, 
in the July North American Review: 

“General von Schmidt slipped into ob- 
scurity after the rise of the German 
Republic in 1918. Once he had been on 
Hindenburg’s personal staff, the leader 
of the drive on the northeastern front in 
1915, and, later, commander of a sector 
on the western front until the end of 
the War. He was retired in 1919, glad 
in some degree that the Republic hon- 
ored him by forgetting him, hurt that the 
Republic forgot his soldiers who should 
have been honored. 

“Now he has only his pension—eighty 
dollars a month, for the inflation wiped 
out his wealth in bonds and banks. He 
and his wife live in a three-room apart- 
ment in the south of Berlin, but they do 
not regret the lack of space. With me- 
mentoes of their past all around them, 
the crowded condition of their rooms, 
stuffed with most of the treasures of 
their former eighteen-room apartment, 
brings back the past to them in more 
concentrated form. 

“Supper was on the table—a bowl of 
pretzels, some pumpernickel and cheese, 
and butter. A gallon jug of beer stood 


by the host’s chair. Nothing whatever 
was said as apology for the meagreness 
of the fare; and that I took as a compli- 
ment. Conversation was at first a bit 
awkward. Outsiders, let alone foreigners, 
seldom crossed the life of the old couple, 
who lived so intimately that it was im- 
possible for them to be casual. Any one 
like myself, perforce, had to share that 
intimacy and, in so doing, became there- 
by more of an outsider... . 

“‘T was in Belgium during most of the 
War,’ the old General began. ‘I can show 
you photographs I took there. The Bel- 
gians liked us.’ 

“Tell about your great day at the 
front,’ his wife prompted him. 

“*Yes, yes, my proudest day during the 
whole War!’ he smiled broadly. “My 
division entered a little Belgian village 
and, after we found billets, I went into 
the small local church to see what works 
of art I might find there. I saw an old 
altar and imagine my being able to de- 
cipher the inscription and to be able to 
prove that it was a Spanish altar of the 
Tenth Century! I wrote a monograph 
about it which I shall show you.’... 

“*The Germany of the past, autocratic 
and imperial, is dead, and can never be 
reborn,’ von Schmidt declared positively. 
‘The Kaiser fled and with him he took 
far more than his life—our one-ness, our 
faith, He was my commanding officer, 
he was the symbol of unity for all our 
German folk. I remember the morning 
at headquarters, in November, 1918, 
when the message came saying that he 
had deserted. I disbelieved it, I laughed. 
Well, he fled. And he took with him the 
possibility of there ever being another 
Hohenzollern in Germany.’ 

“‘There are men who could have run 
the Republic honestly —not Socialist 
grafters, but former army officers. No, 
I’m not speaking for myself—but men 
who loved Germany above party or self. 
The form of government is unimportant 
—the spirit is everything. We German 
people must be purged, our faith re- 
newed. The new Germany will be some- 
thing new—a land spiritually reborn.’” 


Barney Oldfield — 
Comes Back 


ARNEY OLDFIELD, most famous 
of American auto-race driv- 
ers, is to stage a high-speed comeback. 
Interviewed by Derek White, the speed- 
way veteran speaks out in the August 
number of Popular Mechanics. He de- 
clares with justifiable confidence: 
“Twenty-two years ago, at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., I broke the world’s straight- 
away automobile-speed record by driv- 
ing a Blitzen Benz at the rate of 131.75 
miles per hour. This winter I am going 
back to the same beach and break the 
present world’s straightaway record, now 
held by Sir Malcolm Campbell, and bring 
it back to America. Harry Miller, of 
Los Angeles, is building my new car—a 
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3,000-horsepower hurricane that is 
geared to do six miles a minute. | 
haven’t driven a racing car since 1920, 
-but that doesn’t mean I can’t drive. | 
am fifty-four years old and have been 
racing for thirty-eight years. Is that 
too old? Sir Malcolm Campbell is over 
forty-eight. My health, and my eyes 
and my nerves are as good as ever. 
Judgment, more than anything else, wil] 
break the record. Given a car, properly 
powered and engineered, it is entirely 
a matter of picking exactly the right 
time and the right conditions for the 
attempt. I’m betting on my judgment 
in this case. I'll have a car every bit 
as good as Sir Malcolm’s, if not better, 

“What is the object of trying to shat- 
ter every record as fast as it is estab- 
lished? Progress, that is, the develop- 
ment of faster means of transportation 
for everybody. 

“When we have the super-highways 
built that are now planned, we will tour 
at 100 miles an hour—perhaps at greater 
speeds—so we must continue to push up 
the speed record with special cars so 
that tomorrow all the world may attain 
tremendous speed with safety. 


“ M* NEW CAR is similar to Camp- 
bell’s, except for engine de- 
sign and power output. The British car 
weighs 8000 pounds, while mine will 
weigh but 6500 pounds. My car is fifteen 
and one-half feet long and will be minus 
the huge fin with which Sir Malcolm 
stabilized his Bluebird. 

“The fin will be unnecessary, because 
the Miller special has four-wheel drive, 
whereas the Bluebird drives from the 
rear wheels alone. Wind-tunnel tests 
have determined the efficiency of my de- 
sign, which is, in general, cigar-shaped. 

“The engine will have three banks of 
eight cylinders, each operating on a sin- 
gle crankshaft and driving through two 
transmissions to the front and rear 
wheels. The maximum of 3,000 horse- 
power will be delivered at 4000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and with this engine 
speed, the car will do 360 miles an 
hour. ... 

“Tll never forget the day of my first 
race (1902) in the old Ford 999. It was 
at the Grosse Pointe track near Detroit. 
I'd never driven an automobile in my 
life and had only ridden in one twice. 

“They picked me to drive in the race. 
Alexander Winton was there with his 
Winton racer. So was Charlie Shanks in 
another Winton and Harry Harkness in 
a Mercedes. There were also a White 
steamer, a Geneva steamer, and a Max- 
well. 

“Henry Ford came up just before the 
race started. ‘Don’t be a fool, Barney, 
he said, ‘you can’t win and you may be 
killed.’ 

“Don’t worry about me,’ I answered. 
‘I may not win in this chariot, but if I 
don’t they’ll say I was going places when 
she took me through the fence.’ 

“And I did go. I didn’t dare look 
around. I didn’t shut off on the turns. 
I was half a mile ahead at the finish. 

“And that’s the way I’m going at Day- 
tona Beach iiext winter in my 3000- 
horsepower Miller special. 

“If I don’t break Sir Malcolm’s record, 
they’ll say afterward I was going good 
when I crashed.” 
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Most of the 5000 people who died last year 
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AST year in the United States 
alone there were more than 5,000 
deaths caused by rectal cancer. Had 
these cancers been discovered in their 
early stages, a large majority could 
have been operated upon successfully. 
Almost all of them could have been 
found by competent physicians mak- 
ing thorough physical examinations. 


Either false modesty on the part ofa 
patient who should be utterly frank 
and truthful with his physician, or 
disinclination on the part of a doctor 
to urge his patient to have only the 
most complete and searching exam- 
ination possible — one or the other 
—may cause suffering and tragedy. 


There are thousands of cases of 
unsuspected rectal cancer. In the 
beginning, they are usually painless. 
The first slight symptoms are often 
disregarded. They may be so similar 
to those of other ailments that only 
by a conscientious local examination 
can any doctor determine whether or 
not a cancer is present. 


Irregular or abnormal conditions “**# 
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from one pa rticular form of cancer 
could have been saved if they had been 


warned in time of their impending 


danger — and had acted without delay 


should be reported to and investi- 
gated by your doctor without delay. 
The discovery of rectal cancer in its 
early stages should not cause undue 
alarm. In most cases such a cancer 
can be removed with entire success. 


The United States Army and Navy 
Medical Divisions, leading news 
papers, magazines, the foremost doc 
tors and health officials all over the 
country urge complete, periodic physi- 
cal check-ups. It would be impossible 
to estimate correctly the amount of 


“<2 suffering such examinations prevent 
G& 


and the years of life they add. 


A partial examination is valuable as 
far as it goes. But it is, after all, a . 
compromise not to be tolerated if you 
wish to guard yourself in every way 
possible from needless loss of health 
due to unremoved growths or uncor- 
rected impairments. 


1 Everybody should have a health 
f examination at least once a year— 
s«| and it should be complete. Get the 
mee protection which medical and 
AA. surgical science can provide. 
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Plant Heating—Asset or Liability 


ic ARE THREE methods of 
industrial space heating. 
The first of these is the old familiar 
steam coil or cast-iron radiator type 
of heater, usually placed along the 
walls of the room. This type of 
radiation emits an average of 250 
B.T.U. (British Terminal Units) of 
heat per hour per square foot of 
radiating surface. 

The second type is the duct sys- 
tem, wherein the heat generated is 
piped through ducts to various out- 
lets throughout the building. This 
type of system has a central fan, 
located close to the source of heat 
supply that blows heated air through 
the ducts and on out into the rooms. 
With a fan velocity of 800-1400 feet per 
minute, this type of system will deliver 
1400 B.T.U.’s per hour as against the 250 
B.T.U.’s with the coil type of radiation. 

And, lastly, and most efficient, is the 
unit heater. This method of heating is 
similar to the duct type, with the out- 
standing difference that several indi- 
vidual heaters are spaced around the 
room to be heated, each being a self- 
contained unit, as far as heat distribution 
goes. Steam pipes leading to each heater 
furnish heat to a series of coils within 
the unit heater. A self-contained fan 
blows the heat into the room. Return 
pipes carry the excess steam and con- 
densation water back to the boiler. Be- 
cause there are no losses in conducting 
the heat through extensive ducts (and 
negligible losses in carrying the steam 
through properly insulated pipes) this 
type of heater will deliver 1700 B.T.U.’s 
per hour under conditions similar to the 
duct system’s 1400 B.T.U.’s per hour. 

The great advantage of the duct and 
unit heater methods for large areas as 
compared with coil radiation, is the im- 
proved heat distribution which they pro- 
vide. Heat from coil radiation is uneven. 
Directly alongside a coil radiator the heat 
is usually unbearable if sufficient heat is 
carried to make the center portion of the 
room or factory comfortable. The heat 
from the coils will rise immediately to- 
ward the upper areas. In other words, 
there is no way to secure an even dis- 
tribution of heat. 

With the duct or unit heater methods, 
duct openings or unit heaters may be so 
placed and so directed that nearly per- 
fect heat distribution is possible. Smoke 
tests show that the working area is 
being heated uniformly, with a minimum 
amount of wasted heat rising to the 
roof. 

The development of unit heater type 
of heat distribution has made great 
strides in the past seven years, and, 
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A CHAIN STORE equipped with electric unit heaters, hung from the ceiling. 


through a co-operation and standardiza- 
tion among the manufacturers, has be- 
come a generally accepted and reliable 
method for large space heating. 

Today the units are small and may be 
mounted overhead, out of the way and 
in no way interfering with production 
activities. The heating coils in most 
present day unit heaters are no longer 
the heavy cast iron coils, but lighter 
tubing with some type of fan attached 
or wound on the coil to give maximum 
heating surface. Instead of weighing 
several hundred, or thousand pounds per 
unit, they now weigh from 70 to 400 
pounds, and may, therefore, easily be 
moved from one location to another. 


PERATING COSTS of unit heaters 

are also much in favor. The 
amount of electric current consumption 
to operate the fans is extremely low and 
any fan type of heater has the added 
advantage that it may be used for venti- 
lation in summer. 

The question of heating a cable plant 
at the Western Electric Company’s Haw- 
thorne, Illinois, works resolved itself into 
a comparison of direct radiation and unit 
heaters. This building was 733 feet long, 
300 feet wide, and 37 feet high to the 
roof. Hot wcter heat is supplied from 
the central power station. It was figured 
that there would be a temperature of 
107° at the roof if adequate direct radi- 
ation were installed to furnish 65° at the 
working zone—5 feet above the floor. 
Unit heaters would furnish the 65° at 
working levels with but 80° at the roof. 
This meant an estimated annual saving 
of 1740 tons of coal. 

Forty-four unit heaters were installed 
at somewhat less than 50% of the cost of 
direct radiation. The excess operating 
cost consisting of electric current charges 
for the fans was less than 60% of the 
fixed charges on the additional invest- 
ment that would have been necessary for 

the direct radiation installation. 


The ideal comparison between unit 
heating and coil radiation heating costs 
is rather difficult to find, for several 
reasons. Often the heating load is part 
of the steam load used in processing, and 
impossible to segregate. If coil radiation 
has been replaced by unit heaters, weath- 
er conditions differ from one season to 
the next, again making comparison in- 
accurate. ‘There is one case, however, 
where two identical buildings were 
heated—one by direct radiation and one 
by unit heaters, each building having its 
own heating plant. This industrial plant, 
the Hamilton Caster and Manufacturing 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, found in the 
first place a $2800 saving in installation 
cost in favor of the unit heaters. The 
building, heated by direct radiation, re- 
quired 95 tons of coal during the year 
and the combined fuel and labor bill was 
$811. The total cost of fuel (77 tons of 
coal), labor, and current for the unit 
heater installation was $669. Taking into 
account a difference in the heating re- 
quirements of the two buildings, there 
was a total annual operating saving of 
$521 in favor of unit heating. 

The latest development in this field is 
the electric unit heater (pioneered by the 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company). In 
this type of heater, the heating element 
is similar to that found in the electric 
toaster or familiar home electric radiant 
heater. The fan distributes the heat 
throughout the room, as with the steam 
units. While several installations of the 
electric unit heaters have been made, 
the cost of current in most parts of the 
United States makes their use prohibi- 
tive for all-day heating in the northern 
states. They find particular application 
where the rate for current is extremely 
low, or in certain parts of the South and 
West where only a few days of heat are 
needed per year and only a few hours 
each day. This type of heater is entirely 
automatic, thermostatically controlled, 
and needs no attention whatever. 
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STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING 





OR rough and ready demands, a little more or 

less will not matter; but perfection is attained 
only by close attention to ‘‘trifles.’’ It is for specific and exact- 
ing uses that the series of US S Sraintess and Heat Resisting 
Steels are produced, differing from each other according to 
formulas aptly varied and by processes definitely controlled. 
By discriminating selection for specific purposes, these steels 
can be made to yield maximum satisfaction. 


Particular requirements in fields of aeronautics or of auto- 
mobile manufacture, in architecture or the oil industry, in 
chemistry or the culinary arts, for machinery or equipment 
uses, will be best served by some one certain alloy. Cost, 
immunity to corrosive attack undér a given exposure, tensile 
strength, working qualities, heat resistance—these and other 
considerations will duly weigh under differing circumstances. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - ColdRolledSt 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Sh 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
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Pacific Coast Distributors 
Columbia Steel Company 
San Francisco 
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Informative booklets and literature 
will be mailed upon request. The 
technical staffs of the producing 
companies will gladly aid in studying 
the needs of any prospective user 
of these steels. Correspondence is 
invited by any of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the United States Steel 
Corporation whose names are given. 


USS Chromium-Nickel A lloy Steels are produced 
under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 
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Alloy 
Steels 
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USS 17 
USS 27 
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USS 18-8 

USS 18-12 

USS 25-12 
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Are We on the Up-Grade? 


Pass IT 1s NoT the function 
of this department, nor of this 
magazine, to utter predictions. Many 
reputations honored with time have been 
shattered during these three years of 
financial history; and ability to resist 
temptation has saved ours on more than 
one occasion. 

But it is our function to record sig- 
nificant events or trends as they take 
place; so that in such a spirit, rather 
than in a mood of prognostication, we 
offer these paragraphs. 

It was a wise man—in answer to a 
query as to when recovery would set in 
—who fixed the turn at “about sixty days 

before anyone was aware of it.” Some 
' expert diagnosticians still place reliance 
upon a thermometer to record the end of 
our crisis, such a thermometer as the 
weekly report of carloadings of freight 
or any good index of commodity prices. 
This present writer is inclined to believe 
that it has long been a question of 
nerves, and if the psychiatrist could de- 
velop his new-fangled machine for re- 
cording emotions in the individual, so 
that it would function similarly for the 
nation, we might have the best indicator 
for the present emergency. 

Surely the depression has run through 
so many phases that none should remain 
to mock us. The ‘price level had not 
been unduly high in our prosperous era, 
so there was to be no fall in commodity 
prices; yet they have fallen, by 40 per 
cent. The Federal Reserve system was 
in operation to prevent a money crisis; 
yet we have had bank failures beyond 
precedent and at least the spectre of 
hoarding. We have had political dis- 
turbances abroad, on all continents save 
Africa, to remind us that this depression, 
if “made in America,” was not really 
ours alone. 

These and other phases of the depres- 


sion are clearly marked, as we look back _ 


upon them at least. Most severe, per- 
haps, is the one just ended—the period 
of suspicion regarding the financial 
soundness of nations. Beginning with 
Austria more than a year ago, and 
spreading first to Germany and then to 
Great Britain, it struck the United States 
with full force in the period from Sep- 
tember, 1931, to June, 1932. During those 
ten months gold was withdrawn from the 
United States, by its owners who had 
placed it here for investment, to the huge 
sum of one and a quarter billion dollars. 
Our gold holdings and our financial sys- 
tem survived that shock, which quite 
definitely came to an end in June. 

With the wish to be fair, the future 
historian of our depression presumably 
will not be able to ignore the fact that a 
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Congress in session has failed twice to 
check the downward drift. The Tariff 
Act of 1930, the Revenue Act of 1932, 
stand as classic examples of how laws 
should not be made. We are not here 
referring to schedules or rates ultimately 
adopted, but to the interminable uncer- 
tainties of a system that required a year 
and a half for the enactment of tariff 
revision and six months—in the depths 
of a crisis—to find new sources of 
revenue. 

Congress has adjourned until Decem- 
ber, with a creditable record of remedial 
legislation (some call the measures 
palliatives rather than remedies) and an 
even more creditable record of achieve- 
ment in burying bad legislation. The 
flight of gold has come to an end. 
Hoarding has been stopped. The drop in 
commodity prices has apparently been 
checked and in some directions the price 
improvement is quite extraordinary. 


OGS FOR EXAMPLE: The average 

quotation in the Chicago 
market was reported by Bradstreet’s as 
$3.80 per hundred pounds on June 21; 
$4.45 on June 28; $4.80 on July 5, and 
$4.90 on July 12. Here was an improve- 
ment of more than a cent a pound in 
four weeks, a price rise of nearly 30 
per cent. Sugar affords another ex- 
ample. Here the price (for Cuban raw) 
doubled in the period from the first of 
June to the middle of July. Taking the 
whole commodity list, and using the 
Annalist’s index number of wholesale 
prices, we find a rise in four weeks from 
June 14 to July 12 from the index figure 
87.3 to that of 93.1—a gain of 6 2/3 per 
cent. and a recovery of more than one- 
third of the loss registered in the year 
preceding. 

Continuation of such a movement as 
this, or its spread, would bring about 
that urge to stock-up which more than 
anything else would start the upswing. 
Producers would have money in their 
pockets, buyers would have the feeling 
that they would gain rather than lose 
by spending money, there might be a 
complete change in psychology. 

Can mass psychology among business 
men set spindles in motion in cotton 
mills, light the fires under blast furnaces 
in steel plants, and start freight cars 
rolling? Obviously the answer is that 
it can. 

The Government has done its part to 
help. Wise men have faith in the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
brought into being to lend money to rail- 
roads, to tanks, to states, and to others. 

To believe that improvement is already 
under way is to array oneself with those 


who hold that the stock market follows 
rather than leads. Similarly it strength. 
ens the position of those who hold that 
improvement in the bond market must 
come before any rise in stocks; for the 
bond market had been rising constantly 
for six weeks when these lines were 
written after the middle of July. 

Argentine 6s, as an example, had risen 
from the year’s “low” of 34, to 44; Ger- 
man Government 7s had gone from 42 
to 69, Baltimore & Ohio 4s from 58 to 72. 
These were volatile issues. The Stand- 
ard Statistics Company’s average of bond 
prices was at its low of the year on June 
1, when it reached 57 plus a minor frac- 
tion. On July 18 it was 61 plus the same 
fraction—a gain of four full points. 

Most discouraging symptoms of the 
mid-year were (1) the absence of any 
real effort upon the part of government 
throughout the land to reduce expendi- 
tures cheerfully and wholeheartedly: 
and (2) the absence of any tendency 
throughout the world to lessen tariff 
barriers. Our tariff tinkerers of 1930 
certainly started something that is hard 
to down. A tariff of the United King- 
dom, against Ireland, was the method in- 
voked last month to force Ireland to pay 
annuities to the mother country. 

It was plain indeed that the summer 
months were to continue dull, and the 
uncertainties of a presidential elec- 
tion were to exercise a retarding effect. 
It was equally plain that shocks were 
still to come with the semi-annual re- 
ports of earnings—or, rather, lack of 
earnings—by our railroads and _ indus- 
trial corporations. But since the man in 
the street has expected these things, it 
is reasonable to suppose the investing 
fraternity and especially the bankers will 
have discounted them. 

Nothing is more apparent these days 


than the poor pickings of Uncle Sam, 


from his favorite tax upon the incomes 
of large corporations. He would be much 
better off with a small tax upon sales—a 
manufacturer’s sales tax, for example— 
than with a large tax upon profits, when 
there will be no profits in directions once 
conspicuous as sources of governmental 
revenue. 

Thus we find business, the stock 
market, commodity prices, international 
trade, and the possibility of collecting 
international debts, all at their lowest 
point in June and the first half of July. 
And at the same time we note a pervad- 
ing sense of optimism that the worst 
really is over, that after three years con- 
ditions are fundamentally sound, and 
that the stage is set for the beginning 
of an upward turn. 

—Howarp FLorANce. 
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Lausanne and Geneva 


Continued from page 33 


discussion which almost immediately 
died down, and will with difficulty be 
revived next autumn when the Confer- 
ence reconvenes if in fact it does re- 
assemble at all. For a moment, too, the 
Hoover gesture menaced the Lausanne 
Conference itself, because of French re- 
sentment. Fortunately that moment 
passed, although it left much bitterness 
behind. But apart from that measure 
of disarmament imposed by empty 
pockets and growing deficits, nothing 
can be done in that direction in Europe 
now and Geneva can only claim for 
itself the credit which belongs to the 
Economic Blizzard. 

As this article reaches the reader, he 
will also learn of the German election 
on July 31. Beyond question this elec- 
tion will be the most important in the 
history of the German Republic and it 
may even mark the end of the Weimar 
creation. For the moment there is a 
tacit agreement between the Hitlerites 
and the Nationalists, who are the sole 
political group actually supporting the 
present Papen-Schleicher cabinet. But 
there is small likelihood that together 
these two parties can capture a majority 
or even hold together after election. 

What has taken place in Germany is, 
of course, that a combination of generals, 
land-owners, and industrialists, backed 
by the army, have attempted to antici- 
pate the Hitlerites in seizing control of 
Germany at a moment when actual con- 
trol was slipping from the hands of the 
republican bloc which has ruled ever 
since the revolution of November 9, 1918. 
The group of reactionaries have of course 
been opposed by all the republican par- 
ties. Numerically the Nationalist party 
is so insignificant as to count for noth- 
ing in the Reichstag. What really counts 
is whether the present regime, backed 
by the army, will be able to hold out 
against Hitler after the election. 

And that depends, in its turn, upon 
whether Hitler will consent to permit 
Schleicher and his crowd to steal the 
Fascist thunder and rule as a conse- 
quence of the Hitler campaign, which is 
responsible for the decline of the re- 
publican parties. You have, then, a 
three cornered fight—the republican par- 
ties (the Centre, Social-Democrats, and 
what is left of various liberal organiza- 
tions) constituting a republican group; 
the Fascists of Hitler, who are a second 
group; and the Nationalists of Papen and 
Schleicher, who make up the third. 

Between the republicans and the Na-~- 
tionalist-Hitler combination the balance 
is not very far from equal. Germany is 
a little less than forty per cent. repub- 
lican, forty per cent. Fascist, which 
means dictatorship, and ten per cent. 
Communist. But the Nationalists and 
Fascists who are anti-republican and 
favor dictatorship (the Nationalists of 
course would like a restoration of the 
throne) are divided over the question 
of who shall be dictator, the former sup- 
porting Schleicher who is the military 
power behind Papen, the latter demand- 
ing the leadership of Adolf Hitler. 
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THE WEST DRAWS 


POPULATION, LABOR, CAPITAL 


The Western market, now numbering 12 millions, constitutes 


approximately one-tenth of the nation’s population. ¢ Its rate of 
growth is twice that of the country as a whole @ its buying power is demon- 
strably greater than the United States average @ it attracts new population, 


labor, capital. 

How is the manufacturer or distributor in the eastern or cen- 
tral United States, more than 2,000 miles away, to serve this 
consuming population effectively? The solution in many in- 
stances is found in the establishment of branch factories, as- 
sembly plants or warehouses at San Francisco. ¢ Consider costs 
alone: It takes on an average 8 days, $5.41 per hundred pounds” for Atlantic 
shippers to lay down goods in 22 principal western markets. @ From San 
Francisco the same job is done on an average in three days, $1.05 per hun- 
dred pounds. @ 

An exhaustive study has been made of the present-day prob- 
lems of eastern selling in western markets. The Crocker institu- 
tions, which have been prominently identified with the com- 
mercial and industrial advancement of the West since pioneer 
days, will be glad to supply information on this subject to any 
business concerns wishing to cultivate markets in the Empire 
of the West. *Population-adjusted cost, first-class freight. 


Write to Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 



















The March of Events 


From June 13 to July 15 


National Conventions 


Republicans, Democrats and 
Prohibitionists meet to word 
platforms and pick candidates. 


EPUBLICANS meeting in Chicago (June 

14) for the party’s National Conven- 
tion, hear Senator L. J. Dickinson of 
Iowa, temporary chairman, deliver the 
keynote address. He describes adminis- 
tration efforts to “cushion the country” 
against depression effects and states that 
the Democrats have “hampered the 
President at every turn.” Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell of New York is made 
permanent chairman of the convention 
on the following day. 


Onty prohibition is debated on the 
convention floor as delegates accept 
(June 15) the thirty-seven-plank Repub- 
lican platform exactly as submitted by 
the Resolutions Committee: In the case of 
the prohibition plank, the argumént is 
between repeal advocates led by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and those who are suc- 
cessful in retaining the submission plan 
desired by administration leaders. Other 
planks call for: unemployment relief 
loans to states; revision of banking laws; 
United States participation in an inter- 
national conference on monetary ques- 
tions; agricultural relief; greater inter- 
national codperation with the World 
Court and in matters involving the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact. 


PrEsIDENT Hoover and Vice-President 
Curtis are renominated (June 16) as Re- 
publican standard bearers in the Novem- 
ber elections. The vote on the presiden- 
tial nomination is made unanimous after 
the first ballot, when five Hoover rivals 
aggregate only 23% of the total 1154 
votes. The Curtis nomination is also 
made unanimous after he receives 63414 
votes on the first ballot. 


Democrats meet in Chicago (June 27) 
to attend the party’s National Conven- 
tion. Governor Roosevelt of New York is 
the leading contender for the presidential 
nomination, having amassed during pre- 
convention primaries and state conven- 
tions more than a majority of the dele- 
gates’ votes, but failing to secure the 
two-thirds necessary under Democratic 
rules. Senator Alban W. Barkley, Ken- 
tucky, in the keynote address, charges 
the Republican administration with con- 
tributing to the course and extent of the 
depression and urges repeal of prohibi- 
tion. 


RoosEVELT supporters at the Democratic 
convention elect (June 28) Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana as perma- 
nent chairman. He defeats Jouett 
Shouse, executive chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee. 
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Tue Democratic platform as adopted 
(June 30) contains less than 1400 words, 
the most concise platform used by either 
major party in recent campaigns. It 
advocates: outright repeal of prohibi- 
tion; a 25 per cent. reduction in govern- 
mental expenses; a balanced budget and 
a sound currency; an international mone- 
tary conference to consider the rehabili- 
tation of silver; unemployment and farm 
relief; old age insurance; a limited but 
powerful national defense force; govern- 
ment exclusion from private business 
connections; a quicker method for liqui- 
dating closed banks. 


Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
receives the Democratic party’s nomina- 
tion for President (July 1). His nomina- 
tion, occurring on the fourth ballot when 
he receives 945 of the’ convention’s 1154 
votes, is made possible by Speaker John 
Garner’s withdrawal from the contest at 
the conclusion of the third ballot. On 
the following day the Speaker is unani- 
mously nominated as Governor Roose- 
velt’s running mate. During the first 
three presidential ballots the voting re- 
mains almost constant, Governor Roose- 
velt leading by some 400 votes his near- 
est rival, Alfred E. Smith, who in turn 
maintains a lead of about 100 votes over 
Speaker Garner. 


PROHIBITIONISTS, holding their three- 
day national convention at Indianapolis, 
nominate (July 7) William D. Upshaw 
and Frank S. Regan as their candidates 
for President and Vice-President. Up- 
shaw, who in 1927 completed his fourth 
Congressional term as a Democratic rep- 
resentative from Georgia, immediately in- 
dicates his willingness to withdraw if 
Senator Borah or some other nationally 
known Dry can be persuaded to run. 


Toward World 
Understanding 


Disarmament . 
tions .. 


Repara- 
- Europe unites? 


Hor FOR a successful conclusion to the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference 
rise (June 22) as President Hoover offers 
a plan to reduce the armed powers of 
each nation by approximately one-third. 
The plan would affect all land, sea, and 
air forces. It would save the world a 
total of $12,000,000,000 during the next 
ten years, and would save the United 
States alone more than $2,000,000,000. 
Italy immediately accepts the plan as 
proffered for the President by delegate 
Hugh Gibson, and other powers indizate 
approval of the object, differing only as 
to minor provisions. 


GERMANY is given a new chance to ef- 
fect her economic rehabilitation, and one 


of the post-war world’s most vexing 
questions is seemingly settled, as the 
major European powers, meeting at Lau- 
sanne, successfully end a three-weeks 
discussion of reparations (July 8). In- 
stead of paying $10,000,000,000 in thirty- 
seven instalments, as provided under the 
Young Plan, Germany’s entire debt for 
war damages will be cancelied by a 
single payment of $714,000,000—little 
more than one of the original instal- 
ments. Under the terms of the agreement 
(achieved mainly through the codpera- 
tion of Chancellor von Papen, Premier 
Herriot, and Prime Minister MacDonald) 
Germany’s single payment is not to be 
made for three years, and will be 
financed by a hond issue bearing 5 per 
cent. interest 


FRANCE and England announce (July 
13) that they have signed an agreement, 
outcome of the Lausanne conference, 
which pledges them to discuss with can- 
dor problems similar to the recently set- 
tled reparations question. Their agree- 
ment also binds them to work toward 
world-wide disarmament, practical prep- 
aration for the world economic confer- 
ence suggested at Lausanne, and to pre- 
vent any discriminating tariff action be- 
tween themselves. At the same time 
France and England invite Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium to participate in the 
first three provisions of the pact. 


Relief 


The Wagner bill . . . The con- 
ference report . . . President 
and Speaker disagree. 


quad to the extent of $2,300,000,000 is 
approved by Senate action in passing 
without a roll call (June 23) the Wagner 
bill, which must now be compromised 
with the House’s relief bill of June 7. 


ExpenpitTures of $2,100,000,000 are au- 
thorized in the Garner-Wagner relief bill 
as it emerges (July 1) from conference 
committee meetings. Of this amount, 
$1,500,000,000 is to be loaned by the Re- 
construction Finance Committee to pub- 
lic and private enterprises, but to the 
latter only when capital is unavailable 


elsewhere; a Treasury issue of $300,000,000 ° 


for public works construction; $200,000,000 
for direct relief loans to the states on a 
basis of population; and $100,000,000 to 
be loaned to states on a basis of need. 


PresIDENT Hoover and Speaker Garner 
clash openly (July 6) on the relief bill 
while the Ho-tse debates its passage. The 
President, in a public statement, objects 
to the bill because it authorizes the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
make loans “on any conceivable kind of 
security for every purpose.” 


A PRESIDENTIAL veto is given the 
Garner-Wagner bill as it reaches the 
White House (July 11), following its 
passage by the House (July 7) and 
Senate (July 10). The bill “violates 
every sound principle of public finance 
and of government” in the way it han- 
dles loans to be made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, President 
Foover says in a message explaining his 
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action. He expresses the wish that Con- 
gress immediately write a new bill. 


WITHOUT waiting to see what action the 
House will take on the relief question, 
the Senate (July 12) passes a relief bill 
conforming strictly to administration 
idees. On the following day the House 
passes a bill whose main difference is 
that it requires publication of future 
loans made by the’ Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Both bills go im- 
mediately to a conference committee 
of the two branches of Congress. 


Relief for home owners .. . 
Currency expansion. 


OME OWNERS unable to meet interest 

payments on mortgages are to be 
aided by loans from a series of Home 
Loan Banks, under the terms of a bill 
passed (June 15) by the House. Last of 
the administration-sponsored reconstruc- 
tion measures to start its course through 
Congress, this bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of eight to twelve banks, each 
capitalized by a bond issue of at least 
$5,000,000, to advance funds preventing 
foreclosure proceedings on private homes. 


ATTACHED as a rider to the home loan 
bill, now under Senate consideration, the 
Glass currency expansion bill passes the 
Senate (July 11): 53 to 18. Allowing 
national banks to issue new currency 
against all Government bonds bearing 
interest of less than 336 per cent., this 
measure is accepted by the Senate im- 
mediately after it rejects the Goldsbor- 
ough price stabilization bill passed by the 
House on May 2. New currency author- 
ized by the Glass bill would approximate 
$900,000,000. 


CHANGES are written into the House 
Home Loan Bank bill by the Senate be- 
fore the measure is approved (July 12) 
and sent to conference with the House: 
the number of banks can not be more 
than four, each capitalized at $15,000,000. 


The Veterans meet defeat, but 
remain in Washington. 


ONUS-SEEKING World War _ veterans 

camped in Washington, are cheered by 
news that the House passes—209 to 176— 
the Patman bill to pay their adjusted 
compensation certificates (June 15). 
These certificates do not mature until 
1945, but the Patman bill provides for 
immediate redemption by issuing $2,400,- 
000,000 in United States currency. 


IMMEDIATE payment of the bonus is de- 
nied (June 17) as the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly defeats the Patman bill sent to it 
by the House. Fourteen thousand veter- 
ans are massed about the Capitol as the 
bill is debated and defeated. 


VETERANS in Washington indicate their 
intention to remain there rather than ac- 
cept the Congressional appropriation of 
$100,000—granted (July 7) at the Presi- 
dent’s request—to pay railroad fares home. 
Each veteran’s fare would be advanced 
to him from the appropriation and repaid, 
without -interest, on final payment of 

is compensation certificates. 
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Associated Gas and Electric properties 


ed for efficient operation. The 
in New York, Pennsylvania, 


and New Jersey, where the proximity of properties 


unusual opportunities to effect 


economies. Associated operating companies in other 


for efficient management. To 


these advantages there is added the factor of stability 
of revenues from service to many industries in varied 


The Associated Gas & Electric System is one of the 
five oldest utility groups in the United States. Service 
has grown from 8,000 customers in 1906 to 1,437,653 
at the beginning of 1932. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


° NEW YORK 








GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 


—a revised edition of this popular handbook, 
which gives a short sketch of the forms of 
Government in more than 80 countries, giv- 
ing also the population, area, etc. It also 
contains a short summary of many important 
recent documents, such as the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, the Reparations Agreement, League of 
Nations, World Court, and Naval Treaty. 
Know the essential facts behind the news 
you read. Supplied at cost to Review readers. 
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] REVIEW OF REVIEWS Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York I 


Enclosed find 25 cents (stamps are safest). Send me | 
| the FACT handbook, ‘‘Governments of the World.”’ 
| (RR 8-32) | 
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Continued on page 63 


Have you discovered THE GOLDEN BOOK 
in its new pocket size? Take it with you on 
your travels. 
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Short Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 


wein, famous critic and 


teacher; Editor of The 
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Round the World—1932 Model 


|. THE Sinful Seventies a French- 

man with a fertile mind, Jules 
Verne by name, sent one of his story- 
book heroes spinning round our terres- 
trial sphere in the spanking time of 
eighty days. The traveler, Mr. Phineas 
Fogg, had a strenuous jaunt—but covered 
the ground safe and sound.... Today 
things are different, and the round-the- 
world tripster of 1932 is far removed 
from the uncertainties and discomforts 
of the rugged sea-going past. Thank 
Heaven, a “softy” who circumna: isetes 
the globe today stays soft and comfy. 

He leaves the Modern Babylon of Man- 
hattan for Kingston in the British West 
Indies, let us say. Round-the-world 
routes vary of course. From Kingston 
through the Panama Canal, then up our 
Pacific Coast to San Pedro, the seaport 
of Los Angeles. Then out into the ocean 
wastes to Hilo and Honolulu in Hawaii— 
an earthly paradise, so the folks say. 
South to Tahiti, made famous by the 
painter Gauguin and the novelist Loti, 
from which it is a lesser “hop” to Raro- 
tonga and Apia in Samoa. Next come 
the Fijis, and Auckland and Wellington 
in New Zealand. Here we are again con- 
fronted by the most modern of civiliza- 
tions in a picturesque setting. From New 
Zealand to Sydney, Australia, then on to 
New Guinea and the Dutch possessions 
of Java and Sumatra! Here the fan- 
tastic native civilizations are of more 
than usual interest, with primitive mu- 
sic, drama, and the dance. 

The Malay Peninsula comes next in 
line, and then across the Indian Ocean 
to Colombo in Ceylon and Port Victoria 
in the Seychelle Islands. And so, ship- 
mates, on to Darkest Africa! 

Mombasa on the east coast has a mixed 
population of Negroes, Arabs, and Hin- 
dus; then down to Zanzibar—highly ori- 
ental—and Portuguese Lourenco Marques 
on Delagoa Bay; Durban (from which 
one may travel inland to the great Vic- 
toria Falls and interior cities), Port Eliza- 
beth, Mossel Bay, and famous Cape Town 
—a splendid modern city of the South 
African Union, a British Dominion. 

From African Cape Town we return 
once more to the well known Western 
Hemisphere, across the South Atlantic. 
Here we are at Montevideo, capital city 
of progressive little Uruguay, a South 
American gem. Nearby is Buenos Aires, 
capital of the Argentine Republic, which 
is famed for its fashionable life, its beau- 
tiful buildings, and its intrinsic chic. 
Then up the coastline to Santos and Rio 
de Janeiro (“River of January”) in 
Brazil. Rio spreads around the curve of 
Botafoga Bay, and many claim that it is 
the world’s most beautiful city. This 
the traveler must judge for him (or her) 
self. He has been around, and ought to 
know something about it. Then north- 


ward to the Barbados, with their buc- 
caneer memories and tropical comforts; 
and north again to the Modern Babylon 
mentioned above. Home, sweet home... 
after four and a half months, 36,301 miles, 
and 35 ports. 





There. are world trips which take 
in other globe-spots. New York to 
Madeira (going the other way), to 
Gibraltar’s Rock and Spain. Then up the 
Mediterranean to Monte Carlo and the 
French Riviera, to Naples in Italy, to 
Athens in Greece, and then the Holy 
Land of Palestine. 

Port Said, the famed, in Egypt; Cairo; 
through the Suez Canal to French East 
Africa and then to Indian Bombay. To 
Ceylon, Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China. 
Java and the Philippines. Next comes 
Hongkong off South China, followed by 
Shanghai and Peking (now Peiping) to 
the north. Korea and across to the 
Japanese ports, which give entry to a 
poetic land of rare charm. Hawaii; the 
big “hop” homewards to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; through the Panama 
Canal to Havana in Cuba; and then— 
you’re back in New York. Time again 
approximately four months and a half. 
And a different set-up. 

As for sheer variety ... the art of 
ancient Greece, the green tables of Monte 
Carlo, the gorgeous mysteries of Hindus- 
tan, the cherry blossoms of knightly 
Japan, the hula girls of the South Seas, 
the surf-boards of Hawaii, the Cuban 
rhumba, the apes-and-ivory of dusky 
Ethiopia, the masks of Java, the Neapol- 
itan boating songs. ... What a rounder’s 
conglomeration of happy travel mem- 
ories to draw upon in thoughtful mood! 


St. Bernard 
Packs Up 


wr has not heard of the kindly 
monks of St. Bernard, whose 
hospice lies at the summit of an Alpine 
pass between Switzerland and _ Italy? 
And of their rum-running dogs, who 
succor hapless travelers. Their monas- 
tery was founded about the year 1000. 
Now the brotherhood is.planning to de- 
sert its native Switzerland for wild 
Tibet, according to Albion Ross, who 
writes in the New York Evening Post: 

“The monks themselves told an inter- 
viewer, who straggled up into the Saint 
Bernard when it was still blocked with 
snow, that the younger brothers of the 
order probably will be transferred with- 
in two years to the Latsa Pass on the 
caravan route from China to Tibet and 
Burma. 

“The Latsa Pass is not covered with 
snow for more than three months of the 
year. The pass is not difficult for well- 
equipped caravans and. does not offer 
much opportunity to do the type of life 
saving work in mountain storms that fills 
the earlier annals of the monastery on 
the Saint Bernard. But it is the route 
over which the Buddhist pilgrims come 
on their way to the holy mountain of 
Kwakaboo. 

“The monks, with a tradition as suc- 
corers rather than missionaries, do not 
intend to try to convert the pilgrims. 
However, the majority of those who 
voyage to the holy mountain are miser- 





ably equipped and often die of exposure 
or hunger by the way. These pilgrims 
the monks propose to feed and shelter 
until they are in condition to continue 
their pilgrimage. 

“The old house on the Saint Bernard, 
which is in summer a modern tourist 
hotel, is not to be abandoned, but it 
will be left entirely to the older monks 
and the members of the Tibetan mon- 
astery will retire to it in old age. 

“Saint Bernard’s huge dogs, however, 
will not be taken out to Tibet in the 
new adventure. It has been decided 
that their fur is so heavy that it would 
be impossible to bring them through 
the tropic territory that must be crossed 
to reach the site of, the new hospice.” 


S. S. Lurline 


HEN THE Lurline next Janu- 

ary points her bow towards 
the South Seas and the Orient on her 
maiden voyage, she will be following a 
custom set by her sister ships, the Mari- 
posa and the Monterey, all flying the pen- 
nant of the Matson Navigation Company. 
Between the time when she leaves New 
York on January 12th and when her 
gangplank touches the San Francisco 
dock on April 24th, she will cover up- 
wards of ten thousand miles. 

Havana will be the first port of call 
before sliding through the Panama Canal 
and up the Pacific coast to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. Five days later the 
voyagers will touch at Honolulu, then 
head “down under”. Below the equator, 
the cruise is to skirt from one South Sea 
island to another: Pago Pago, in the 
Samoa group, and Suva, Fiji, will be the 
important island ports. Still further 
south there will be a stop at Auckland 
before the course is changed towards 
Australia in the West. Here will be 
made another of the many halts, this one 
lasting five days. 

From that point the Lurline, with the 
swimming pool and other attractions 
found only on a thoroughly modern 
liner, will follow the Australian coast 
north to British New Guinea, again re- 
suming her westward course to Java. 
Stops follow at Bali, Samarang, Batavia, 
and Penang. Threading her way from 
port to port, the Lurline will stop at 
Singapore and Bangkok, later reaching 
Manila to give the travelers a glimpse 
of “back home”. Then will follow days 
alternating between sailing and visiting 
Hongkong, Shanghai, and Peiping before 
the mainland is left behind and Japan is 
reached. Tokyo and Yokohama will be 
reached nearly three months after the 
cruise starts. From then on, Hawaii will 
be the only break in the voyage between 
the eastern and western hemispheres. 

The program for the cruise, based on 
experience garnered from four similar 
trips already made by the Mariposa and 
Monterey, will leave nothing to be de- 
sired. It will include the most interest- 
ing and, in some cases, almost untouched 
spots in tropic waters and the Orient. 
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Eastern Germans 
Continued from page 44 


Bismarck and Hindenburg belong, are 
descendants of these ancient Knights. 
The Knights met with a _ catastrophic 
Slavic defeat at Tannenberg in 1410; and 
the knightly Hindenburg, strangely 
enough, avenged this humiliation on the 
same site by routing the Slavs in 1914. 
Today the feudal estates of the Junk- 
ers are heavily in debt, and government 
subsidies have aided in their maintenance 
to the disgust of German liberals. Chan- 
cellor Bruening’s proposed division of 
these great areas—often mere hunting 
preserves—among the German unem- 
ployed led to his fall. The Junker land- 
lords, to wit the bemonocled Von Papen 
cabinet, still exert political influence. 
Two East Prussian seaports, Danzig 
and Memel, were detached from Ger- 
many following the War. Danzig (popu- 
lation 400,000) became a free city under 
the protection of the League of Nations. 
It is in economic union with Poland, al- 
though 95 per cent. German. Memel 
(population 36,000) is an autonomous 
unit under the sovereignty of Lithuania. 
It was founded by the Teutonic Knights 
in 1252. Danzig dates back considerably 
earlier. Both cities, since the War, have 
had serious difficulties with their new 
Slavic partners. Western Poland holds 
ar llion rather unwilling Germans. 
‘0,000 Junkers, descendants of me- 
¢ seval crusaders, are to be found in 
ie’via and Estonia far up the Baltic 
shore. Latvia and Estonia were Rus- 
sian provinces till 1918, and the German 
Baltic Barons (entirely Lutheran) played 
great parts at the Orthodox Russian 
Court. Premiers and generals were Bal- 
tic Germans; and Hindenburg’s Russian 
opponent at Tannenberg was named Ren- 
nenkampf. But, whereas in East Prus- 
sia the peasants are German as well as 
the Junkers, in the Baltic states the 
lower classes are Lett or Estonian and 
the ruling caste alone is German. Riga, 
capital of Latvia, was once a prosperous 
port of the German Hanseatic League 
(linked with Hamburg, Bremen, Danzig, 
and Luebeck); and Dorpat University in 
Estonia is to this day a very important 
center of German education and culture. 
Perhaps the most interesting German 
colony of all is the autonomous German 
Volga Republic—a distinct state within 
the Soviet Union—whose population is 
500,000. These Germans were settled on 
the far-away Volga by Catherine the 
Great in the eighteenth century, tempted 
thither by generous land grants and spe- 
cial privileges. They prospered, remain- 
ing purely Germanic; but later met with 
the stringent Russification program of 
pre-war decades. The Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 saved them from wartime 
exile in Siberia. Under the Soviet regime, 
with its ideal of complete cultural self- 
determination, all rights have been re- 
stored and they have formed their own 
political entity—as sturdily Teutonic as 
Dresden or Nuremberg. Politically (in 
Soviet parlance) they are loyal to the 
working class of the world; culturally, to 
their German Fatherland. The German 
Volga Republic maintains in Berlin its 
Own ambassador to Germany. 
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AUGUSTUS 


WORLD CRUISE 





JANUARY 14- MAY 20, 1933 
One of the largest ships ever to circumnavigate the 
globe, the Augustus offers to world travelers the 
same high regime of aristocratic living for which the 


Southern Route to Europe is renowned. 


Big enough to be steady and staunch in all weathers 
... big enough to provide the famous Lido Deck... 
big enough to include a spacious, lofty Dining Saloon 


on the Promenade Deck! 


Study her deck plans! Consider her renowned cuisine and 
service. Compare her itinerary ... including Tripoli and all 
the most desirable world ports. Figure the economies of the 
abnormal low rate—$2,100 up including 51 complete shore 
excursions. And decide once and for all that your World 


Cruise must be the most richly satisfying one you can take. 


For information, reservations, etc., apply to 1 State St., 
New York City or local agent. 


ITALIAN LINE 


In Co-operation with 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 





Regular Sailings to 


EUROPE 


via the deluxe Southern Route. 
Conte GRANDE, ROMA, 
AUGUSTUS and  Cosulhich 
Liners VULCANIA and 
SATURNIA. REX, Largest 
Vessel Since World Warand Conte 
di SAVOIA, only Stabilized 
Liner, enter service Autumn, 1932. 
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IN JAPAN! 


Jaran is glorious in the Autumn. Chrysan- 
themums of a thousand colors! Temples, 
shrines— groves of fantastic trees! Red lac- 
quer bridges, picturesque toy villages—all the 
charm of a Japanese print transformed into 
reality, in the vivid tints of Autumn sunshine. 

You begin to feel something of the spell 
of the Orient the moment you step aboard 
the Asama Maru, or any of Nippon’s famous 
Pleasure-Pagodas-of-the-sea, at Los Angeles 
or San Francisco. 

And you won't be lonesome for American 
things on these new, express motor liners, 
for you will discover such agreeable and 
familiar shipboard companions as the su- 
perb cuisine which you have met at famous 
hotels ashore ; magnificently-appointed state- 
rooms and suites; social salons in the mod- 
ern manner; swimming pools; excellent or- 
chestras —all the accustomed comforts and 
necessary ingredients to the American stand- 
ard of fine living. 


JAPAN, CHINA 
and the PHILIPPINES 


Stop-over at Honolulu 


Also new Cabin and Tourist Cabin motor 
liners from Seattle and Vancouver, direct 
to the Orient. For information or reserva- 
tions call or write Dept. 20. 


N-Y-K- 
LINE 


( Japan Mail ) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue ¢ San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street ¢ Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave. ¢ or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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Does the Racketeer Want Prohibition? 


Continued from page 31 


cating liquors. They felt they were bet- 
ter acquainted with the greed and cun- 
ning of rum-runners, and with the 
venality of city officials, than were people 
handling the problem from the office 
point of view. Already they had experi- 
enced years of personal acquaintance 
with the power of bootleggers. They 
knew how the conflicts of national and 
State authority often made the safe- 
guards of the Fourth Amendment to our 
Constitution a cloak for crime, which 
could hardly be true if authority were 
not hopelessly divided. Their adoption 
of compulsion, however, played into the 
hands of the racketeer, who recognizes 
few civilized restraints in the application 
of force. More complete failure of en- 
forcement, thus made inevitable, also 
furnished racketeers with a war chest 
and incomes far beyond-the dreams of 
those bootleggers and speakeasy pro- 
prietors who were slowly prospering 
and expanding in pre-prohibition days. 

In the face of gang predominance in 
our cities it would be unwise to give 
back liquor control to municipalities, 
which an unrestricted return of the 
problem to our forty-eight States would 
American city government has 
never been a conspicuous success. On 
the contrary, we have gone to Washing- 
ton with our chief difficulties because we 
could get no safe and sane solution in 
our States, handicapped as they are by 
our over-congested and boss-ridden cities. 

The voices of our cities have pre- 
sented no clear convictions upon govern- 
mental questions, whether municipal, 
Ctate or national. Doubtless, racketeers 
are praying that good people will con- 
tinue to play into their hands, as they 
usually do. But even at that we should 
hardly wish to trust the solution of great 
problems to the municipal assemblies in 
our cities and to our large city-domi- 
nated State Legislatures, during these 
years of shameful racketeering. 

We need not flatter ourselves that we 
shall get far merely by denouncing 


racketeers and political bosses. It would 
be easy to show that our bosses have at 
least made our municipal governments 
work, after a fashion. It would be hard 
to prove that they could have been made 
to function in another manner. The long 
ballots, the frequent elections and rota- 
tion in office would have reduced us long 
ago to a chaos worse than that of the 
present, had not.the boss system inter- 
vened to bring stability of a sort. 

A reconstitution of our governmental 
system along the lines of the Republican 
platform declaration of 1860 would be 
impossible of fulfillment. It would end 
what stability there is left in our present 
system of government. It would reduce 
our tangled economic and industrial sys- 
tem to impotence. It would attempt to 
turn the currents, now flowing away 
from Washington and toward regions of 
the United States, such as the southeast, 
the southwest, the middlewest, the far 
west and the northeast, into new and 
unnatural channels which were out- 
moded by the steam locomotive, electric 
energy, the swift transmission of intelli- 
gence, and the spread of culture. The 


full enactment of such a program would: 


mean complete domination of our na- 
tional life by racketeers as the only 
force capable of coping with the chaos 
such artificiality would bring in its train. 

A reasonable solution of our perplex- 
ing liquor problem would aid in the 
solution of other problems. The pro- 
hibitionists dropped moral suasion and 
staked all upon force. They made great 
promises about ending crime and _ the 
need for many of our prisons. Their 
promises have risen up to plague them. 
It is hardly the part of wisdom to return 
liquor control to the forty-eight States 
and then depend upon the future to de- 
velop some rational plan of regulating 
the traffic. Such a move, in the writer’s 
opinion, would be a mistake more 
colossal than that of the prohibitionists 
who have reawakened to the need for 
moral suasion perhaps too late. 


A Stabilization Reserve Fund 


Continued from page 36 


as the completed structure. It comprises 
the focal point of application of our first 
lever of endeavor to create the simplest, 
most easily accomplished, basic physical 
change in our present method of business 
operation—that a safer, surer, more de- 
pendable and ultimately a finer struc- 
ture of progressive social achievement 
may be possible. 
If business once could begin to recog 

nize that its own successful existence 
and improvement. hinges entirely upon 
the maintenance of the sound, depend- 
able and progressively growing status 
of the individual and the unit enter- 
prise, it would find that any apparent 
concession to this good is but the casting 
of bread on waters that will return it 
compounded in value many times. Not 
to do this is to hazard the loss of the 
opportunity to take advantage of the 


knowledge that painful experience is 
now making so evident. 

Whatever their trials, crises have the 
virtue of clearly and abruptly defining 
needs. The remedies at first glance may 
seem painful when requiring the altera- 
tion of nationally accepted usages and 
customs. But unless we utilize the 
power of production we seem so success- 
fully to have created toward the progres- 
sive social advantage of ithe community, 
we have no worthy goal. 

If we fail to provide for the continuity 
of business operation, and for the con- 
tinued and progressive well-being of the 
individual units of society, by not whit- 
tling the peaks to fill in the valleys of 
business income, we but starve our own 
future in glutting from today’s full lar- 
ders the sustenance of tomorrow’s very 
existence and well-being. 
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The 
The March of Events 


Continued from page 59 


Other Lands 


Revolutions in Siam and Brazil 


- England and Ireland. 


NE OF the last absolute monarchies 

topples (June 24) as the army and 
navy of Siam, forming a “people’s 
party”, seize King Prajadhipok and the 
royal family. To a constitutional mon- 
archy, the King immediately agrees. He 
had instituted liberal reforms during his 
reign, and was preparing his people for 
a modified universal suffrage. Economies 
involving the dismissal of numbers of 
army and navy officers are direct causes 
of the bloodless revolution. 


Great Brirarn’s House of Commons 
acts (June 30) to reduce governmental 
expense by planning to convert the na- 
tion’s $7,500,000,000 war loan, paying 5 
per cent. interest, to the lower rate of 
3% per cent. Interest payments at the 
future rate will save the government ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 a year. The 
action, to become effective December 1, 
is recommended by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Neville Chamberlain. 


IRIsH EXPORTS to England are to be 
subjected to a 20 per cent. import duty 
ordered (July 4) by the English House 
of Commons—to go into effect July 14. 
The action, brought about by President 
Eamon De Valera’s refusal to pay Eng- 
land $24,000,000 land annuities, will de- 
prive Ireland of a chief market for agri- 
cultural and dairy products. 


Money 


Gold flow ends . . . Economy 
bill finally. passes. 


OLD WITHDRAWALS of more than 

$1,500,000,000 end (June 14) as 
France cashes the last of the short-term 
notes bought in the United States by 
France, Switzerland, Holland, and Bel- 
gium. This flow of gold to the chief 
gold standard nations of Europe was 
brought about by fear that the United 
States would follow England’s action in 
going off the gold standard. It is the 
heaviest loss of gold ever borne by any 
nation; but it leaves the United States 
with a gold supply of nearly $4,000,000,000, 
for the amount previously held was ex- 
cessively high. 


“LIMITED SATISFACTION” is felt by Presi- 
dent Hoover as he signs (June 30) the 
Economy bill finally approved by both 
houses of Congress. The bill will save 
$160,000,000 annually, largely by means 
of a compulsory one-month furlough 
amounting to an 8 per cent. salary cut, 
for all governmental employees receiv- 
Ing over $1000 a year. 


IN THE last fiscal year, Secretary Mills 
announces (July 1), the United States 
Government incurred a deficit of 
$2,885,000,000. Decreased revenues due 
to the depression, and increased govern- 
mental expenditures for the emergency 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Federal Land Banks, are responsible 
for this huge deficit. 
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EMPRESS 


REDUCED ALL-YEAR 
ROUND-TRIP FARES 


Re size... for speed ... 
§ the Empress of Japan has no peer on the 
Pacific. Nor is she surpassed for luxury 

.. and the faultless taste which charac- 
terizes her from stem to stern. She has 
# that smartness which makes “going Em- 
press” the way to go. That’s why travelled 
people prefer it. 

Empress of Japan sails via Honolulu 
to Japan, China, Manila. Her running- 
mate is the Empress of Canada. 

If you want the fastest crossing, go the 
Direct Express route...by Empress of 
Asia or Empress of Russia. 

All “Empresses” also carry a fine Tour- 
ist Class. 

Sailings from Vancouver (trains direct 
to ship-side) and Victoria. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles sailings connect with 
| Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada 
at Honolulu. 

Orient Tours. Tour Service... Round- 
Pacific, Round-the- World. 

Booklets, information, from your own 
agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Montreal and 31 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 


; Canadian Pacific 
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How About the Management of the Companies 
in Which Your Money Is Invested? 





INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


The investment books listed below 
are yours for the asking. Our strict 
eligibility rules for financial adver- 
tisers give assurance of reliability in 
your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the RE¥- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS) or choose 
by number and use the coupon. 


68 INVESTMENT COUNSEL 

( —A New Profession, The 

growing place of this profession in 

the investment field and the service 

rendered by investment counsel. 

— K. Barnes, 50 Pine St., New 
ork, 


(66 INVESTMENT BULLETIN 
(4th Quarter), discussing 
bond market indicators and a group 
of sound bonds for investment, com- 
mon stocks and preferred stocks. 
Issued by A. G. Becker and Com- 
pany, 54 Pine St., New York. 
(12)? SERVING SHO COMMUN 
S, a new 26- -page illus- 
trated he which gives investors 
an interesting picture of the large 
field covered by Cities Service sub- 
sidiaries, engaged in electric light 
and power, petroleum and natural 


gas industries. Included is a detailed 
statement of Cities Service Com- 


pany’s earnings over the past 20 
years. Offered by Henry Do- 
herty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 


(55) oni REPORT 
UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION for six months 
ended May $1, 1931, showing com- 
plete list of portfolio holdings, to- 
gether with earnings statement, may 
e¢ obtained from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pine St., New York. 


(53)§22S* AND BOND REG- 
*/ISTER. A record for listing 
the important features of each secu- 


rit which is held by investors. 
& 
er Company, 216 


aA Otis 
Superior “Street, N, *r,, Cleveland, O, 
(52 LOO KING AHEAD FIi- 
NANCIALLY, visualizin 
the factor of age in the financial 


affairs of men and women, and help- 
ing investors to build out of current 


income an accumulation of property 
id. permanent income. 
ea by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 


pany, 201 So, La Salle St., Chicago. 


(4)) INVESTMENT . REVIEW. 
Current information on the 
securities for invest- 
Hornblower & 


selection of 
ment is 6 Con by 
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MANAGEMENT WILL TELL NOW IN 
almost every line of industry. It may be the 
factor that will make or lose money for 
you on many of your present investment 
holdings. ; 


Do you want the latest available inforina- 
tion regarding companies in which you have 
money invested? Do you want to know how 
a company is regarded from a management 
point of view? 


For many years past, but not during the period of infla- 
tion and more recent deflation, this magazine undertook 
to answer questions asked by readers regarding the invest- 
ment qualities of various securities or types of securities. 
Many requests for advice show the need for a revival of that 
service. We again offer it here. 

Reliable, unbiased, professional counsel is obtainable at 


reasonable cost. 


A reader asked some pertinent questions regarding a bank 
stock which he holds. Our investment counsel replied: 


"Because we consider the management of the 
Bank as good, we should be inclined to believe that 


the outright purchase of the stock at the present 
time would in a few years prove highly satisfactory 


to the buyer." 


Your inquiry about any particular company, or any par- 
ticular security, will be answered by an expert, whose ex- 


perience includes ten years as financial editor of a leading 
monthly magazine (not this magazine), and five years of 


association with a New York investment house. His special 


eccupation has been the gathering of investment informa- 


tion, and the rendering of impartial advice. 
For this service there will be a fee: 


$2 for any single security to be analyzed and reported 


upon, and $1 for each subsequent security on which a report 


is required. 


The coupon at the left is for your convenience. 
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INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


May we help you? It is essential 
that investors, individual or corpo. 
rate, study the investment informa- 
tion furnished by firms of recognized 
leadership. The booklets listed be. 
low are yours for the asking. Write 
direct (mentioning the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS) or choose by num. 
ber and use the coupon below, 


(71) PANICS, CRISES, AND 
DEPRESSIONS: A concise, 
precise outline of past panics and 
depressions. Valuable to those who 
would know what lies back of in. 
dustrial breakdowns. An_ indispen- 
sable booklet to those who want to 
understand what is happening now, 
Edited by George E. Roberts. Re. 
view of Reviews, 55 Fifth Ave. 
New York. Send 25 cents for this 
booklet. 


(2) “A CHAIN OF SERVICE.” 
A booklet describing and illus- 
trating the history and development 
of the Associated System, offered by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York. 


(29) eee STATES oem 

NT OBLIGA- 
TIONS—A yo folder listing all 
issues of U. Government Obliga- 
tions (Bonds, 


Certificates. Notes 
and Bills) and giving the salient 
features of each. Offered by The 


National City Co., 55 Wall St., N. Y. 


(51) SUA RANTY SERVICE. A 
book describing the work of 
various departments and _ outlining 
services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


(67) bb SiaRe LIGHTING 
CORPORATION: A De 


scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 


Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 488 California 


Street, San Francisco, Calif 


(20) anne, THAT 


Utilit Secu- 
rities Company, 230 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Iil,, describes the var 


rious securities which are offer 
by the public utility interests which 


this company serves, 


625 -RISTIONARY OF IN: 
(  VESTMENT TERMS. A 
32-page booklet defining unfamiliar 


erms md containing much other 
materia) helpful even to experienced 


investors. Address R. E. Wilsey & 
s., fa State Bank Building, 
Chicago, Til. 
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WHAT DISPATCH! 

sroad- Mercury was the speedster of the old gods, 
the patron of commerce. The Mimeograph is 
the speedster of the world. of duplication, the 





acific great servant of industry. It’s the quickest means 
of dispatching your best thought to all horizons, 


{AT at lowest cost. Letters, price-lists, graphs, sketches, 
i)lustrated bu)letins, questionnaires, etc., at high 





nhich speed and low cost! There’s no better method 


m. § known for close-weaving your organization and sift- 


liar | ing-out sales opportunities. But primarily a money- 
saver. » » » Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or 


sce. clasctfied telephone directory for local address. 
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